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Good Example 


“SkIpper’s” father was a pedigree German Police . . . his 
mother a pedigree Chow. He came to our house as a puppy and 
grew up with the children. 

Frequently he accompanied them to Sunday school, waiting 
outside until they would return. Usually, during that hour he 
would sit at the church door and greet parishioners with an 
extended paw and a wagging tail. 

Time came that it seemed best for “Skipper” to go live in the 
country because “his familiarity with our parishioners bred con- 
tempt for him.” 

A farm home was secured three miles from our church. The 
first Sunday after we took him to the farm, much to our sur- 
prise, when we reached the church, “Skipper” was there to 
greet us all. 

For five successive Sunday mornings the same thing hap- 
pened. Upon inquiry we learned from the farmer that each 
Sunday morning when our church bell rang, “Skipper” would 
rip and tear until he broke the chain or slipped his collar and 
then he would start off for church on the run. 

Finally, we had him enlisted in “Dogs for War.” After two 
weeks of training he was returned with this terse information, 
“Unsuitable for Service . . . can’t be provoked.” 

Sometimes a dog gives a good example. 

Lester Mitton Urz 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS ..... 


FEARFUL URGENCY 

“Our pace is still tragically too slow 
. .. Our intensest exertions for Christ 
up to now, even in this decisive day, 
are still too feeble, dangerously lag- 
gard, half-asleep!” 

Urgency was the keynote of Presi- 
dent Franklin Clark Fry’s report to 
the United Lutheran Church convention 
(See “Unless We Move Now,’ Page 
13). He issued a call to the church for 
action. 

“The principles of Christianity, and 
to a high degree its whole program of 
action in its major essentials, are sound 
and right and require no change,” he 
said. “The strains of this tempestuous 
generation have vindicated them more 
securely than before.” 

But contrasted with the church’s 
plans were its activities. 

“The metronome of religion must be 
speeded up to match the startlingly 
fast metronome of the world today ... 
The giant in modern Christianity, and 
specifically in the United Lutheran 
Church in America, has barely stirred. 
He must arise! This is his day.” 


FOUR QUESTIONS 

The large Music Hall of Cleveland’s 
Public Auditorium had been made into 
a church. In the central position on 
the wide platform was an altar, its 
cross and candles signaling reverence. 

In their places as the service began 
on Saturday morning, Oct. 5, were 550 
delegates to the fifteenth convention 
of The United Lutheran Church in 
America. Many visitors were present 
-too. 

As convention delegates prepared to 
receive the Sacrament of the Altar, 
they heard the quiet voice of a man 
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beloved by Lutherans of America 
the whole world. Dr. Walton 
Greever was preaching his last serr 
to a convention as Secretary of 
United Lutheran Church. 

These delegates from 32 synods h 
been called by their Lord to be pres 
at this convention, Dr. Greever s 
“The Lord who has thus called u: 
present in person, not merely to 
serve, but to help us at every poin 
know and to do his will. With a ec 
stant consciousness of his presence, | 
with sincerely obedient hearts to 
will, our discussions will all be ¢ 
structive, and differences of opir 
can be expressed fully without offer: 
or serious dissension,’ Dr. Gree 
said. 


Whom say ye that | am? 

Four questions, searching the he 
which Christ addressed to his discij 
formed the structure of the sermon. 

“Jesus says: ‘Whom say ye the 
am?’ When that question was f 
asked and Peter, as spokesman for 
group, answered it, his answer wa 
true statement of fact. That ans 
was given with deep conviction ¢ 
cerning the significance of the fact. 
was much more than mere assent 
an accepted fact. It involved comn 
ment to Jesus as Saviour, with un 
served trust.” 

Then came another incisive, hee 
searching question from Jesus, 
Greever pointed out. “Do you now 
lieve?” Are you sure? 

“So these two questions come 
gether, ‘Whom say ye that I am?’ 
‘Do you now believe?’ Let us rem® 
ber that Jesus is not asking about 
character, or his words, or his deeds 
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*n about his mission, but about his 
‘son. ...It is in the person of Jesus, 
primarily in what he said or did, 
‘t men believe and trust until a vital 
hh leads to unconditional commit- 
‘at to him as both Saviour and Lord.” 
‘These two questions together, an- 
ered truly, insure the integrity and 
virility of the church which seeks 
‘confess, proclaim, teach, and demon- 
late the Gospel as the power of God 
©o salvation to every one that be- 
veth. Likewise, this is fundamental 
the personal religion of the indi- 
‘ual Christian.” 


are you able to drink the cup... .? 
This question, said Dr. Greever, 
arries with it the Lord’s own ex- 
irtation for genuine humility and his 
eal for purity of motives. He is 
ing to us now in person, ‘Without 
ye can do nothing,’ and only as we 
ceive him in this blessed Communion 
n we Say, ‘I can do all things through 
arist, strengthening me.’ 

“There is no presumption or pride 
that, no assertion of self-confidence, 
vart from Christ. There is no true 
lationship to Christ without the 
ucifixion of pride, no service for 
arist without the sacrifice of self, and 
» fellowship with Christ without full 
mmmitment to his redemptive pur- 
ase.” 


Will ye also go away?” 

‘This question challenged the stead- 
‘stness of the loyalty of Jesus’ dis- 
ples, said Dr. Greever. 

“As long as there are any reserva- 
ons in commitment to Christ, any 
riorities reserved for self, loyalty can- 
ot stand the strain of utter sacrifice. 
.. We cannot help but think now of 
ow the fidelity of Christians has been 
“ied in these recent years, and of what 
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has happened. Multitudes, whose com- 
mitment was never complete, under 
the stress of barbarous persecution 
‘went back and walked no more with 
him,’ but the ‘noble army of martyrs’ 
has not been small... . 

“Tt is not only when extraordinary 
trials of fidelity come that men ‘go 
back’ but it happens constantly under 
ordinary circumstances. The question: 
‘Could I stand the test to which multi- 
tudes of my fellow-Christians have 
been subjected in recent times?’ is a 
question which everyone should ask. 

“But the answer does not need to be 
speculative. It can be answered from 
the daily experiences, or minor, even 
trivial trials. How easily we are of- 
fended! — when others do things which 
we do not like, when others think and 
say things with which we do not agree” 


“Lovest thou me?" 

Final question of the four which Dr. 
Greever set forth in his sermon, 
“Lovest thou me?” is the Lord’s “chal- 
lenge to the genuineness and measure 
of the devotion to him which true faith 
produces and upon which fidelity until 
death depends.” 

Jesus “asks for a devotion which 
links soul to soul, and of which emotion 
is but an expression rather than the 
essence. He asks for that devotion 
which is based upon appreciation of 
his worthiness and which identifies 
those who love him with all of his 
motives and purposes. 

“Such love will certainly be grateful, 
but gratitude is no synonym for love. 
Even gratitude may become selfish... . 

“Jesus would have us measure our 
love for him, both as to quality and 
as to strength. It must be love which 
motivates the whole life, in all relation- ° 
ships and in all particulars. It must 
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be love which is rooted in positive con- 
victions concerning truth and values. 
It must be love which+so completely 
identifies the will of a man with the 
will of Jesus that no desire or purpose 
in conflict with his will can be in- 
dulged. It must be a love that leaves 
all to follow him... . 

“The success of every worthy under- 
taking of the Church depends upon 
the quality and strength and steadfast- 
ness of the love of its members for 
Christ. Compared with that, specific 
enterprises, programs, and methods are 
relatively unimportant.” 


FIRST TWO-MILLION DOLLAR YEAR 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, the 


United Lutheran treasury had received 
$2,012,250 on apportioned benevolence. 
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HEAVY CENTER LINE shows 1946 ULC apportionment income. To reach 1946 goal. ($2,500, *)}} 
-it should reach top line. Watch for new graph next month, showing progress toward goal! 
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That was the report of Treasur@ 
Henry Beisler to the Cleveland cor 
vention, | 
Divided by 1,298,901 confirmed mem 
bers, on church rolls at the end of 194} 
it was only $1.55 aniece. But at lea 
it was the largest sum given for 
purpose in any year of ULC history. |! 
Total for 1946 would exceed two mif 
lion, the treasurer’s figures indicate} 
but would not reach the $2,500,000 go 
unless unusual effort is made. 
Treasurer Beisler, completing 
first two-year term as the churelll! 
caretaker of its funds, had been a fait)/ 
ful steward, the convention agreé@ 
Not only had he received the reco 
breaking apportioned benevolence, a} 
sent it forward to the many causes / 


2,500,000 


—--——- 1946 Expectancy Curve based on 
experience in monthly receipts— 
and relation to the 1946 goal 
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aaet nae 1945 Receipts 
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scials, which had come’ to $2,185,133 
the last year. Of this sum, three- 
rths was for Lutheran World Action. 


ological journal coming ; 
January 1948 may see the first issue 
a new quarterly publication sup- 
«ted by more than a dozen Lutheran 
ological seminaries in America. It 
|\1 be the first co-operative publishing 
‘ature of its kind, in the church. 
uutheran theologians of the world 
vuld be invited to contribute articles 
the new periodical. 

The Lutheran Church Quarterly now 
‘blished by the Gettysburg and Phila- 
\phia seminaries, and the Augustana 
varterly of the Augustana Seminary 
puld be merged in the new journal. 
mtative approval has been given by 
2se seminaries. 

‘Aims of the journal would be to pro- 
e a forum for discussion of Christian 
‘th and life on the basis of the Lu- 
eran confession; to present the prin- 
bles of the Lutheran Church in their 
lation to changing problems of re- 
jon and society; to preserve and 
ter world Lutheranism; to promote 
derstanding between Lutherans and 
er Christians. 

ommittee undertaking the project 
led by Dr. Theodore G. Tappert, 
iladelphia. Other members are: 
ts. J. A. Dell, Iver Iverson, John C. 
attes, Eric H. Wahlstrom, Abdel Ross 
entz. 


inistry to college students 

There are 80,000 Lutherans enrolled 
is fall in U.S. non-church colleges 
id universities, it is estimated. A two- 
illion-dollar program for ministering 
these students was discussed at a 
eeting of the new Student Service 
oOmmission of the National Lutheran 
ouncil last month. 
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BROADCAST from Cleveland. NBC hook- 
up, 1:15-1:30 E.S.T. Oct. 11... . 6:45 P. M. 
Oct: = 125 . 


If the church is to be able to count 
on these young men and women as its 
future trained leaders, said Dr. Armin 
G. Weng, chairman of the commission, 
it must stand beside them during the 
crucial years at college and university. 

Establishing new student centers and 
appointment of more student pastors 
are major parts of the plan. Work of 
this type will be under the direction 
of Dr. Morris Wee, recently installed as 
executive secretary of the commission. 


New service centers 

With a majority of the service cen- 
ters for GIs in the United States now 
closing, there is need for new ones in 
Asia. Centers have been opened in 
Shanghai and Tsingtao, China, and 
others are planned for Nanking, Peip- 
ing, and Tientsin, China, and also 
Tokyo. Centers are also maintained in 
Alaska and the Philippines. 

Bill for 60 service centers operated. 
in the last five years has been more 
than $3,000,000, it was reported at the 
Service Commission meeting in Chicago 
last month. The bill was paid from the 
Lutheran World Action funds of the 
National Lutheran Council and the 
Army and Navy Commission of the 
Missouri Synod. 


Christians in India? 

Antagonism toward Christians has 
burst into flame in the Indian state of 
Travancore, reports Catholic Amer- 
ica. The Dewan, or prime minister, of 
this strip of land along the southwest 
coast of India has issued a series of 
edicts limiting church activities, 

“Travancore,” he has stated, “being 
a Hindu state, must be preserved as 
such.” Christians interpret this to 
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mean the end of freedom of conscience. 

Although 89 per cent of the ele- 
mentary schools were Christian in 1943, 
the Dewan threatens to assume control 
of all schools. New regulations made 
regarding places of worship and ceme- 
teries “are obviously discriminatory 
against Christians.” 

A new agricultural income tax and 
excise duty on some agricultural pro- 
ducts have hit Christians especially 
hard. They pay the major part of this 
revenue. 

On the other hand, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has assured a correspondent of 
the London Catholic Herald that Chris- 
tians throughout India need have no 
fear of the future. 


WOMEN CHANGE MEETING PLACE. Con| 
vention of Women's Missionary Society, Octo! 
ber 3-7, scheduled for Pittsburgh, was trans) 
ferred to Zion Church, Johnstown, Pa. Strike! 
of electrical workers in Pittsburgh was thi 
reason. 


“Although our ultimate aim,” hi 
said, “is a secular state not to be idem 
tified with any particular religion, free} 
dom of conscience and the recognitioy 


must be the starting point.” 


In relation to the right to propagati 
Christianity, he said: “It stands to real 
son that any faith whose roots ar) 
strong and healthy should spread. T 
interfere with that right seems to me il 
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be a blow at the roots themselves.” 


ALMOST EVERY theological seminary has enrolled at least one student who made up his m i 
to be a minister while serving as a soldier in the recent war, All these students at Union Ser} 


nary, New York, are former Gls. One is an ex-WAC. 
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ty zlotys 

OLAND’s money problems are under- 
idable in view of the crazy gyrations 
#:s unit of coinage, the zloty. Before 
war 53 zlotys equaled $1 Amer- 
1. The present Polish government, 
ts stabilization efforts, first tied the 
'y to the Russian ruble, and tried in 
a to make 12 zlotys equal $1. When 
', failed 100 zlotys became the official 
hange for $1. 

fet that meant nothing, for in the 
ck market 450 zlotys could be bought 
th $1. Money, however, is worth 
at you can buy with it, and in the 
rket $10, or 4,500 zlotys, would, un- 
lately buy merely four packages of 
nerican cigarettes, or four oranges, 
an ordinary dinner at a good hotel, 
two meals at a back-street cafe, or 
e-fourth of a cheap pair of shoes. 
ere are severe laws against the 
ck market rates; but even the of- 
ials ignore them. The place where 
official rate hurts is with the relief 
mittances. Because the government 
control these, they are exchanged 
the official rates. This adds to the 
isery of those who must depend on 
e checks sent by their friends or rel- 
ives in America. 


irone 

Grorce II or Greece will find his 
irone shaky. His occupancy of it will 
9t be really due to British pressure 
1 the Greeks, though the presence 
' British troops helped a lot, mostly 
y preventing other pressure. The fact 
iat George II was exiled before by 
ie Greeks before the war indicates 
nall love for him, and Britain itself 
as no ardent affection for him. 

He was, however, the best hook on 
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which Greece could hang its frail robes 
of independence; and he is a much bet- 
ter alternative than Russia, who is 
very anxious to practice the Azerbaijan 
technique on Greece, by scheming to 
commit Macedonia to Yugoslavia, east- 
ern Thrace to Bulgaria and Epirus to 
Albania. 

What would be left would be so help- 
lessly shut in that Russia would have 
everything its own way in southeastern 
Europe, and could do as it wishes with 
Turkey. Britain, likewise, has practical 
reasons for supporting George II. 
Greece at present helps to head off the 
designs of Russia on the Mediterranean, 
and protects Britain’s life-line to the 
Middle and Far East. If the situation 
in that area can be stabilized, Britain 
would not feel affronted in case Greece 
should again oust the far from regal 
George II. 


Cattle thieves 

THE OLD WILD WEST is coming back 
with modern trimmings. The “cattle- 
rustlers,” supposedly dead and buried 
along with Indian wars and picturesque 
scouts, are out again and at their old 
trade. The meat shortage is the incen- 
tive, the black market the destination. 
So far the cattle “rustled” have not 
reached high numbers, though one 
rancher raved because 27 steers dis- 
appeared from his herd in one night. 

The sudden outbreak has brought the 
California Cattlemen’s Association to 
life, and offering rewards of $200 to 
$500 for each conviction. If horse-meat 
enters the current buyers’ market, we 
may have a similar resuscitation of the 
Horse-Thieves’ Associations once ac- 
tive in the East. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


WASHINGTON 


SEGREGATION IN CHURCHES 


A white woman rode on a Washing- 
ton bus, her small grandson seated be- 
side her. She wore dark glasses. An 
elderly woman with a heavy bundle 
entered, so the white woman asked her 
grandson to give up his seat. But the 
woman with the bundle went to the 
rear of the bus and stood. She was a 
Negro, and not permitted a front seat. 
It was the glasses the white woman 
wore which had caused her error. 

Much of our thinking about race re- 
lations is as superficial as those dark 
glasses. 

A formidable group in Washington 
is the Council of Social Agencies. 
Council surveyors have recommended 
that Washington churches be open to 
all comers, regardless of race. Racial 
segregation is “inconsistent with Chris- 
tian principles,” their report says. “This 
practice on the part of many Washing- 
ton churches has tended to encourage 
the development of special cults with 
narrow principles which thrive on dis- 
crimination and are a source of big- 
otry,” the report continues. - 

_ “Our investigation indicates a steady 
increase of such cults in Washington. 


Racial barriers should be removed in’ 


all congregations, so that any person, 
regardless of race or color, may af- 
filiate with the faith of his particular 
choice or neighborhood.” 


Catholics 

Monsignor Russell of St. Patrick’s 
Church believes in non-segregation. 
“Catholic churches have never ex- 
cluded Negroes,” he’explains. “At every 
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mass in St. Patrick’s we have color 
people. In southern Maryland there 
only one Catholic church in each con 
munity, and white people and Negro 
attend. However, in predominant 
Negro city communities there are Cat 
olic churches for Negroes.” 


Protestants | 

Dr, Frederick E. Reissig of the Was! 
ington Federation of Churches believ 
that the Church stands for the princi 
of non-segregation. “But,” he adds, 
think inter-racial churches would ha 
to be worked slowly, according to t 
community. I should say that issu 
of this kind shouldn’t be forced. Su 
changes should .be the result of . 
educational process. However, I al 
believe that if all Washington church 
should annouyce they were ready 
operate inter-racially, with whi 
churches accepting Negroes and Neg 
churches accepting white people, harc 
anything would happen.” 

I believe it takes time and the ew 
lutionary process to effect the chang: 
the Council of Social Agencies pr 
poses. To follow their lead arbitrari 
would do more harm than good. The 
are old churches in Washington whi, 
would be torn apart by non-segreg® 
tion. That isn’t building the kingdo 

However, I am writing not alone 
tell about a local Washington proble 
—it is a national issue, especially 
metropolitan, industrial communiti) 
My suggestion is that mission boar 
establish at least one inter-rac’ 
church in each large city. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDEIF 
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hrough the Iron Curtain 


STEWART W. HERMAN 


Reports reach ecnove from Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavic 


F'OR THE FIRST TIME since the fighting 
ypped, a representative of the World 
yuncil staff has been able to visit 
ymania and Bulgaria. It is difficult 
t only to obtain entry permits for 
ese two countries dominated by 
issia, but it has proved hard to get 
rmission of the U.S. State Depart- 
ent to visit the Balkans, where little 
sponsibility can be assumed for the 
slfare of American citizens. But 
ybert Tobias, a young minister of the 
sciples of Christ Church, was able 
go because he received a special in- 
tation from the World Federation for 
smocratic Youth. 

In Romania he was able to consult 
ith many Protestant pastors, but his 
forts to reach the Romanian Patri- 
ech were unavailing because the 
rthodox people were apparently 
raid to receive him. America is very 
ypular among the common people in 
omania, but not popular with the 
yvernment. Therefore Americans must 
> careful not to embarrass the persons 
hom they would like to help. The 
ungarians and Germans, however, 
ho reside in northern and western 
omania are beyond danger because 
very misfortune is happening to them 
iat could possibly occur. 

Reports from Romania indicate that 
ie whole country is under a cloud of 
espair. It is now well known that 
ing Michael’s first government was 
irown out of power by General Vish- 
isky at the time of the Russian in- 
asion and there is every likelihood 
iat the king himself will soon be 
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obliged to release his feeble grasp or 
the country. 

The young king is a conscientious 
and capable ruler, but it looks as 
though he will never have a chance to 
show what he can do for his people. 
There has been a terrible drought. The 
corn crop is reported to be an almost 
total failure. The situation is desperate 
because most of the wheat has been 
transported eastward. The population 
to a great extent is very badly clothed 
and living in abject fear of the authori- 
ties in power. 


Topras was able to visit Bulgaria. 
Here he had a conversation with Pro- 
fessor Zankow. I remember him as a 
man of gentle spirit and great charm. 
The big problem of the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church centers around the 
Patriarch who is now quite ill and may 
not have long to live. When he dies, 
the church will lose its ecclesiastical 
cornerstone and great fear is felt for 
the future of Christian activity. Tobias 


-had the feeling that the church is in 


greater danger in Bulgaria than in 
Romania. Everything seems to be 
rapidly congealing in Soviet forms. 
There is a great deal of inter-church 
fellowship and co-operation in Bul- 
garia which may succeed in combatting 
the opposition to Christian work. At 
present, however, there are no Protes- 
tant theological students and there is 
a danger that the Orthodox theological 
faculty will be entirely closed. The 
buildings have already been requisi- 
tioned for military purposes. In Ro- 


mania, the churches are divided and 
suspicious of each other. They are not 
able to exchange the sort of support 
which would enable all churches to be 
strengthened. The Protestant churches 
are not only deeply distrustful of the 
Orthodox church — which they say is 
the incarnation of the devil—but they 
have no confidence in each other. 

News of postwar Christian recon- 
struction in the rest of the world has 
not as yet penetrated either country. 
Consequently the clergy as well as the 
laity are in complete ignorance of what 
has transpired in the rest of Christen- 
dom since the war. The visit of the 
Patriarch of Moscow has done nothing 
to break down the barrier. 


A RECENT VISITOR to Yugoslavia was 
favorably impressed with the general 
physical condition of the country, so 
far as food and clothing are concerned. 
Prices are very high, but many things 
can be obtained without ration tickets. 
On the surface there does not appear 
to be much discontent, but the country 
is under very strict military control. 

So far as religion is concerned, 
theoretically it operates freely. When 
priests are arrested it is always be- 
cause they have done something con- 
trary to the best interests of the state 
and the people. This observer was 
under the impression that the govern- 
ment merely tolerates the church in 
the secret hope that it will gradually 
expire of itself. 

Churches are rather poorly attended 
in the cities, which may or may not 
be an indication that the people are 
indifferent to their faith. In the matter 
of renewing international Christian 
contacts, it is felt wiser not to push 
matters too far at the present time be- 
cause outside interference may cause 
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more difficulty to the churches ins! 
the country. Of course, this was ; 
ways the way in which certain peo] 
pleaded that no attention should 
paid to the church struggle in Germa 
during the Nazi regime. 


ConpiTIons in prisoner of war cam 
are particularly difficult because t 
prisoners have no access to books 
writing materials, not even _ toil 
articles. In one barrack of one of t 
camps, twenty-six pastors and pries 
were interned. At first it looked 
though the visitor would be able 
speak with them, but a Yugoslavi 
officer interrupted the conversation. 

Later he refused to permit the vis 
tor to return to see the pastors, a 
theugh he had promised that the vis 
tor would be able to talk with anyo 
that he wished. The excuse whi 
was given was that the clergymen we 
mostly war criminals. The war crir 
apparently consisted, after furth 
questioning, in watching the “erv 
murder” of Yugoslavian children wit! 
out doing anything to prevent it. 

The Department of Reconstructi 
of the World Council has no intenti 
of writing off the Balkan area, a 
abandoning the Christian churcl 
which remain behind the so-cal! 
“Tron curtain.” Every avenue of < 
proach to the churches in these cov: 
tries is being explored, and it 
believed that effective help can be sil 
soon/ to Romania, especially in 
form of relief goods for distribution 
the churches. In any event, the w» 
of Christian reconstruction is be 
pursued according to a regular p! 
and the march which began sho» 
after VE-Day in the western count: 
of Europe is now—one year late+ 
reaching the Black Sea. 
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FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 


Ar THIS 1946 CONVENTION we stand on 
natural eminence in history. Sig- 
cant and decisive years slope away 
‘every side. Before our eyes is spread 
2 of the momentous panoramas of 
- ages. As Christians we must look 
4 only as Christians can we look 
thout flinching. 

Directly behind us, still in somberly 
‘in sight, are the bloody hostilities of 
orld War II. Praise God, they at 
ist are past. ... As Christian believ- 
, we must be profoundly, almost con- 
Isively thankful that the godless 
hologies which launched the attack 
ve been repulsed. As Americans and 
adians, we rejoice with a chastened 
‘rit that the overt threat to our liber- 
has been parried. At the same time 
: mourn for our cherished dead who 
ematurely had their strong, lithe, 
ng lives snatched from them on dis- 
t coral reefs or in blazing cockpits 
the sky, in the attrition of beach- 
ds or in the brutality and hunger of 
on camps. World War II has left us 
th a tentative, hesitant sense of relief 
id yet under it with burdened hearts. 


SS WE LOOK FORWARD, the dominant 
te is uncertainty and even apprehen- 
m. The mists are thick over the fu- 
re and, peer anxiously as we may, we 
ot pierce through them. If the an- 
t landmarks have not actually been 
noved, they have certainly been ob- 
d. It would require the presump- 
m of ignorance for the men of today 
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nliess We Move Now! 


This appeal for action is the message of the president of 
the United Lutheran Church at the Cleveland Convention 


to feel confident and self-assured about 
tomorrow. All that we can humanly be 
positive of is that everywhere on earth 
is dire distress of nations with perplex- 
ity. Many intelligent minds, partic- 
ularly the minds of atomic scientists 
who have released nuclear energy, are 
even failing for fear and for looking 
after those things that are coming to 
pass. In the face of every portent, faith 
is no longer optional. It never was! 
The leading of God is not a pious plat- 
itude, a vaporous sentiment. It is the 
indispensable, our single rational re- 
liance, humanity’s one chance to live. 

Out of any thoughtful, steady-eyed 
survey of the war years just past and 
of the critical epoch ahead, two facts 
must emerge. There are two conclu- 
sions that are absolutely inescapable. 
Indeed, even to say that they are self- 
evident is too feeble. These twin con- 
victions, for each is hinged on the other, 
fairly leap out at us. They shout aloud, 
until even the dullest must hear, when- 
ever we honestly see the predicament 
of our times and the Church’s respon- 
sibility in it. 

THE FIRST TRUTH briefly is: The prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and to a high de- 
gree its whole program of action in its 
major essentials, are sound and right 
and require no change. The strains of 
this tempestuous generation have vin- 
dicated them more securely than ever 
before. Almost everything else has 
cracked. The Gospel has not. Christ’s 
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and His Church’s goals are unscathed. 
More than that, the teachings and the 
inherent activities of our faith have 
gained a new, widespread respect. 

In contrast: The Church’s tempo in 
building, in laboring, in pressing on is 
far too languid. Unless it strides out 
with a vigorously heightened energy 
soon, unless it tenses its muscles at once 
with a stern yet happy determination 
that has never been even approached in 
our lifetime until now, the Church will 
not arrive for the rescue. The metro- 
nome of religion must be speeded up to 
match the startlingly fast metronome 
of the world today. Our pace is still 
tragically too slow. The giant in mod- 
ern Christianity, and ‘specifically in The 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
has barely stirred. He must arise! This 
is his day. ’ 


SCANT COMMENTARY is needed on the 
first proposition. All our pulpits have 
rung the changes on it. Christianity has 
attained an increased stature in men’s 
minds. It possesses a more widely ac- 
knowledged validity as a dramatic con- 
sequence of the war. Instead of ap- 
pearing visionary or emptily senti- 
mental, as it did to so many even ten 
years ago, it has proved itself beyond 
all contradiction as the sound rock, the 
pure gold that it is. All that a man 
needs is eyes! 

Christian faith contended that each 
of us alone and all of us together must 
be redeemed spiritually, within, begin- 
ning with the heart of-man. The spirit 
of the age scoffed and: gloated, in its 
machines. The machines have smashed 
and pulverized and prostrated. Today 
a world that ‘has come close to being 
mortally crushed wistfully awaits a re 
birth. Now almost no one denies that 
mankind’s regeneration must first spring 
in and tl.en flow out from the soul, The 
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very inventors themselves have becor 
the most passionate evangelists. Chr. 
tianity is true. 

CHRISTIANS HAD CONFIDENCE — th 
moral righteousness will outlast all t 
bullying power, the apparently ove 
whelming hordes of evil. A handful 
frail men with a just cause, that is p! 
God, would survive the searing rage 
the most murderous tyrant. If the m 
did not, the cause would not. That w 
the promise. How incredible it mi 
have seemed to even the most stalwé 
confessors of the faith in the occupi 
lands while the oppressors were the 
and still more so to the Christian here 
who braved concentration camps in t 
enemy countries themselves! In the 
desperately bleak days it must ha 
looked to their own hearts like a n 
rage, like an irridescent wisp of 
dream. As for the foes of God and 
the godly, they sneered at it as idio¢ 
Today the mockers are dead or ha 
been in the prisoner’s dock at Nurer 
berg. The intrepid bishops and prop 
ets of righteousness are miraculous 
free. We call it a miracle only becav 
we too have been doubters. The d 
liverance that has occurred is rath 
only another irrefutable demonstrati 
of a law of God. Christianity is true’ 

Even the normal types of Christi 
action have received impressive 
proval during these erupting years. 
lentless events have tested them a 
their underlying wisdom and corre» 
ness /have been strikingly confirm» 
The Gospel has undeviatingly striven 
persuade men as individuals and 
given to its believers a thrilling g 
lantry and courage in every land, w 
totalitarianism in all its brands } 
coerced humanity in the mass and ¥ 
left it degraded. The Christian way 1 
been to educate; the way of the pag 
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crilegious state, to représs. True fol- 
ivers of the compassionate Saviour 
've shown mercy in His name and 
ve restored the afflicted both in their 
~tured bodies and in their despondent 
als. The haters of. Christ . have 
‘stially done the crippled, the de- 
»tive and the bravely unsubmitting 

death. Never have two opposite 
uys of life been more vividly con- 
usted in the plain view of one gen- 
lation. The cleavage is not only in 
‘struse philosophies, which men often 
»lishly think that they can ignore, but 
- open action which determines 
nether they live or die. The men of 
> 1940’s are awakening to a startled 
alization that everyone must choose. 
lristianity offers the best. 


- IF THE TEACHINGS and the re- 
mptive work of our Lord have gained 
_encouragingly higher esteem in 1946 
an they were accorded even ten years 
fo ... there is a profoundly disturb- 
~ side too. After all, this pervasive, 
‘tier regard simply measures oppor- 
nity. And opportunity condemns 
less it is seized! . . . Our intensest 
vertions for Christ up to now even in 
is decisive day, are still too feeble, 
mgerously laggard, half-asleep! This 
not a conventional confession but an 
mestly troubled appeal to the con- 
fences: of us all. 

The first Christian century had wings 
_ its feet because it tremblingly ex- 
ieted the imminent return of the Sav- 
ar. The apostles had to speed through 
{ the villages of Judea and then, hur- 
edly one after another, through the 
ost populous cities of the Roman Em- 
re. A haunting dread that they would 
> too late urged them imperiously on. 
sethren, what makes us so sure that 
ir time, the years of our lives and of 
ir civilization, will not run out? How 
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can we dare to dawdle along? 

The doors:are. flung wide, the walls 
are breached or down. The war has 
demolished many of them. The day of 
march has come. What dull strategy it 
would be to delay now! There is no 
guarantee that this propitious moment 
of history will last. We shall not merit 
the victory unless we move now—like 
a surge! 

In this era everything is terrifically 
accelerated. Industry is, until the pro- 
ductive- capacity of this continent is 
staggering. Wickedness is. Every 
stretching out of communications and 
every new hurrying up of our already 
hard-driven lives are instantly seized 
by evil as an invitation to extend its in- 
fection. War is, until it threatens to 
topple mankind into a total collapse. 
Religion alone dare not plod listlessly 
along. With secularism’ on a rampage, 
the Christian Church will never coun- 
teract it with a tepid, one-tenth-en- 
listed devotion. Now, at once, we must 
marshal our strength and forge ahead. 


ALL OF THIS APPLIES with a special, 
prodding force to The United Lutheran 
Church in America. The fearful urgency 
of the Gospel in 1946 ought to be the 
dominant note... . 

Consider our overseas missions. 
Providentially they are situated in the 
most critical, explosive and promising 
areas on three continents. We have 
been appointed to proclaim the Word 
of Salvation precisely where the 
sheaves will be richest or our slacking 
the most hurtful. As we call the roll, 
we cannot fail to be sobered: India on 
the eve of becoming independent; 
China, even now emerging as the 
world’s fourth great power; Japan, with 
its tragic memories of 1941-45, ad- 
monishing us how: frightfully expen- 
sive it can be when the heralds of the 
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Prince of Peace are too few; the bulge 
of Africa, now within America’s de- 
fense orbit and in any good conscience 
belonging equally to our spiritual re- 
sponsibilities; and South America, 
bound to us by God in one hemisphere 
of destiny. In not a single one of these 
lands have our Church’s missionary ef- 
forts in the past, worthy as they have 
been, even approximated the scale that 
the future implores. 


AS WE TURN OUR SIGHT inward to our 
own North America, the compulsion on 
us to labor with a truer zeal and to aim 
higher is more apparent yet. With a 
frightening literalness that most of us 
do not appreciate even today, America 
is recognized all over the earth as the 
crux of it all. That is not patriotic 
hyperbole, it is bald and jarring fact: 
Europeans understand it. The Chris- 
tians across the Atlantic look here with 
anxiety but with hopeful confidence for 
the added vitality that they surely 
need. For the Lutherans of the world 
it has become nearly a counsel of des- 
peration. Sadly and even mortally 
stricken as they are in most of the 
former belligerent nations, we are their 
last recourse. That is why, with the 
utmost grimness, Lutheran World Ac- 
tion dare not fail. 

But besides giving emergency aid, 
there is substantially more than we 
owe. We in The United Lutheran 
Church in America are in debt to our 
fellow-believers, still more to the mil- 
lions of unshepherded souls in the 
United States and Canada, and most 
of all to our Lord. We are under ob- 
ligation to revivify and powerfully to 
expand our Church. A Church that is 
growing as ours usually has, at a rate 
only barely that of the whole popula- 
tion, does not reflect the vigor or the 
passion of our God. To match the 
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urgency of the Gospel in 1946, the: 
must be a multiplying of missio 
churches and an unprecedented sti: 
ring of Evangelism. If so much of tl 
superstructure of the Lutheran Churx 
of the whole globe must rest upon 1 
even temporarily, we are imperative 
summoned to broaden our base. | 
these days when the total Protesta: 
community is showing itself ready ~ 
listen to Lutherans with marked a 
tentiveness and respect, we ought to | 
tinglingly alive. No matter how bri 
the time is that remains, North Ame 
ica must be Christ’s! 


THE MOUNTING PRESSURES in mercif 
work and education are equally ol 
vious. The blight of the war did n 


-end on V-J Day. It has left behind 


flood of orphans and hundreds of ve 
erans’ hospitals as its bitter fruit. A 
the swelling numbers of the depende 
aged, thanks to medicine’s progress 

extending the average life span, and” 
this sphere too we must hear a voi: 
more poignant, demanding more sé 
rificial love, than ever in our Churc’ 
past. Our foes in society are filled w 
insolence and an ugly, menacing & 
gressiveness: moral decadence, divor’ 
crime. We must have the fiber and % 
fervor to rise from all lethargy to ov» 
come. 

It has been a popular credo for 
past two decades, which Luther: 
have heartily endorsed, that Christ 
education is the most effective medi 
for instilling reverence and uprigt 
ness. A disquieting sign is how 
belief has been shaken. Due to 
shocking revelations of the war ye 
numerous of its onetime enthusi- 
have become pessimistic about it. T 
need not be. No one anywhere can | 
to be depressed in the face of the » 
graceful religious illiteracy in 
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med forces which all of our chaplains 
scovered and deplored. Even though 
r own sons and brothers were dis- 
.ectly above the appalling low aver- 
@, every conscientious pastor . and 
7man right among us must feel re- 
\ked. But that does not mean that 
> axiom is mistaken, not by any 
2ans, nor that our hopes must be 
shed. The content of Christian edu- 
‘tion is still unshakably grounded on 
everlasting revelation from God and 
procedures at present are the most 
illful ever. The only fallacy, too fa- 
liar by now but utterly crippling, has 
en our delusion that Christian edu- 
tion could ever succeed at its leis- 
ely, faltering, pre-war gait. In every 
ase of its duty—in the parish, in the 
urch college, in student service at 
e secular universities, in the publi- 
tion of Christian periodicals and 
oks—there must be a mighty im- 
tus forward, exhilarating reinforce- 
ents, or it will be in vain. 


AT THE PINNACLE, the unconscious 
oping of these years and the ardent 


yearning of our Saviour unite. They 
sue for ourselves. Together they be- 
seech the complete unsparing conse- 
cration of our all, body, soul and spirit, 
with the whole range of what we have 
and the loftiest reach of what we are. 
The agitated, bewildered era into which 
mankind is careening may be unique 
in some of its aspects but in this funda- 
mental it will be identical with all the 
past. The Redeemer’s just claim is the 
same yesterday, today and forever. 
Stewardship is vital and we rejoice in 
the creditable advance that has been 
registered in it during the past bien- 
nium. The Church’s entire mechanism, 
with its boards and agencies and every 
working arm, is essential for efficiency 
and must be scrupulously administered. 
But the paramount, aching call is for 
faithful, zealous congregations and for 
able, tireless, self-submerging pastors 
and deaconesses to guide them. Christ’s 
treasury must be filled lavishly with 
yielded lives. Let us offer ours anew 
in fee simple, humbly on our knees, 
erectly with all our strength. 


\ Kindly Christian 


Positions of influence and great responsibility have been his, but he has 


kept a humble spirit. And his door is always open to any who need his help 


“How oLp are you, Dr. Greever?” 
Reporters sometimes get personal 
ith some of their questions. This one 
as no exception. He wanted to tell 
aders of THE LUTHERAN about the life 
the United Lutheran Church secre- 
ry Walton H. Greever who will re- 
ce Jan. 1, 

Immediately the doctor’s head tilted 
the left. His eyes twinkled. 
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“You add it up for yourself,” he said. 
He knew how to deal with young 
inquisitors. 

“T was 24,” he summarized, “when I 
went to my first parish in Bluefield, 
W. Va., and I stayed there seven years. 
Then I was pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Columbia, S. C., for seven years. 
Seven years were spent in publication 
work. I was editor of the American 
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Lutheran Survey for 14 years and was 
pastor of Ascension Church, Columbia, 
for 17 years. Ten years I was a pro- 
fessor at Southern Seminary and 14 
years secretary of the ULC.” 

Hastily I wrote the figures and added 
them. Then I went over them again 
more carefully. The man could not be 
100 years old. But that was the total. 

Here was a man who had crammed 
a century of living into 76 years! 

Today Dr. Greever is known as a 
pastor, 
fessor, statistician, and church official. 
The secret behind this seven-fold life 
has been hard work combined with an 
emphasis on fundamentals. 

“Being active is very enticing,’ he 
explains, “but there is no point in 
going somewhere unless you have 
somewhere to go.” Always he begins 
a.job by looking for the foundations 
on which action should rest. Once 
these have been firmly established he 
pushes with all his energy. His in- 
sistent words, “We must get back to 
fundamentals,” has had a strong in- 
fluence on the work of the ULC. 

“One must choose,” he said, “be- 
tween the good and the better, and 
between the better and the best.” 


Dr. GrREEVER’s philosophy of digging 
at fundamental things began to take 
form while he was still a student at 
Roanoke College. The seed was sown 
in discussions with a small group of 
young men who were earnest about 
making a contribution with their lives. 
Among them were R. B. Peery and J. 
A. B. Scherer, who became pioneer 
missionaries to Japan; John Morehead, 
later on executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran World Convention; C. A. Freed, 
who later guided Southern Seminary 
as president; and C. Armand Miller, 
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preacher, editor, author, pro- 


who developed into one of the ULC 
great preachers. 

The philosophy was tested in his firs 
parish in Bluefield, W. Va. Here h 
was sent as a missionary pastor afte 
two years at Philadelphia Seminary. 

The job to be done in this railroa 
center would have staggered even 
seasoned minister. The young clergy 
man’s congregation existed only o 
paper. After searching the town, h 
could find only two persons wh 
claimed to be members. Fifteen othe 
said they were members elsewhere. 

He settled down to knocking o 
front doors, visiting the railroad yard 
chatting with strangers on the stree 
comforting the sad; marrying tk 
young, baptizing the children. S 
years later he had increased the mem 
bership roll from two to 75. But ¥ 
had also damaged his health. In tl 
fall of 1900 he had a severe case © 
typhoid fever which forced him to ste 
work for a year. 

The next spring he was elected ti 
first full-time general secretary of t) 
Luther League of America. Because | 
ill health he declined. | 

About the same time the membe’ 
of St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, S. 
sent him a call to become their paste 
He told them twice that he could m 
do the work. But they would not by 
lieve him. They kept repeating the 
call. By September they won. 
found himself moving south. 


WHILE A STUDENT at Roanoke Cr 
lege, Dr. Greever was on the staff 
The Collegian, monthly student mag 
zine. He got printer’s ink on |} 
fingers and could never wash it off. 
- At Bluefield he edited a parish pape 
On the side he blue-penciled T 
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outhern Lutheran, a publication for 
ie youth of the South. It was only 
atural that in 1904 he should join Dr. 
. A. Freed and Dr. W. P. Houseal in 
iblishing The Lutheran Visitor. The 
outhern Church needed a_ better 
aper. People were willing to dig into 
ieir pockets to furnish one. 

A little later The Lutheran Visitor 
as wedded with Our Church Paper, 
iblished by the Tennessee Synod. 
he new organ was called The Lu- 
eran Church Visitor. 

At that time the Church in the South 
so needed a publication "house. Its 
ork was farmed out. A Presbyterian 
guSe printed its hymnal. A private 
mcern in Newberry, S. C., published 
s youth paper. So the three pioneers 
‘ganized the United Synod Publishing 
ompany. 

“Two or three business men loaned 
; their credit,’ Dr. Greever recalls. 
Ne purchased property on Main 
treet and erected a four-story build- 
g. By renting part of it we were 
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able to carry all the cost and amortize 
the purchase price. 

“Columbia continued to grow. Some 
time later a handsome price was of- 
fered for the building. This covered 
the original cost and left enough to 
spare to pay for the new building on 
Sumter Street.” 

At that point the publication house 
was offered to the United Synod. The 
church accepted it and put it under 
the management of a publication board. 
This arrangement continued until the 
ULC was formed. 

Dr. Greever recalls that time after 
time the company was saved by gifts 
from individuals. 

“One day,’ Dr. Greever recounts, 
“we had to have $600. There was no 
place to get it. I sat dejectedly in the 
office at the end of my rope. All I had 
was hope. 

“Suddenly a pastor from outside the 
city came in. He was in a terrific 
hurry. In his pocket he had a check 
for $600 from a lady in his congrega- 
tion. I did not even know her.” 


ANOTHER IDEA began developing in 
Dr. Greever’s mind around 1908. He 
had resigned as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church and given all his time to edi- 
torial work. 

“The Lutheran Church of the world 
needed an international magazine for 
opportunities of wide and free expres- 
sion,” he said. “No attempt had ever 
been made to attain anything like a 
representative Lutheran voice.” 

The idea took four years to hatch. 
Finally in 1912 American Lutheran 
Survey was founded. An American 
staff of 25 men from all general Lu- 
theran bodies was organized. Forty 
church leaders in Europe were signed 
up as special correspondents. 
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Then the first World War broke out. 

“Actually the war killed the Survey, 
Dr. Greever said. “Contact with our 
European staff was immediately cut 
off. Costs doubled and a paper short- 
age set in before the first copy got off 
the press. Interests of American 
readers were diverted to political and 
military matters. Divisions of opinion 
arose. The marvel is that the magazine 
lasted 14 years.” 

Although the purpose of uniting the 
Lutheran Church of the world was de- 
feated by the war, the Survey did con- 
tribute toward Lutheran unity in 
America. 

At staff meetings leaders of the dif- 
ferent American bodies met for the 
first time. The men were able to talk 
together and learn that they did not 
differ as much as they had supposed. 
Mutual confidence was created. 

“The Survey had no forced program 
and no organized theme,” Dr. Greever 
explained. “It is sounder to grow into 
unity through expressions as they come 
out of life. If we get organization be- 
fore we are ready for it, division only 
becomes worse.” 

During the last few years as editor- 
in-chief and general manager of the 
Survey Dr. Greever did not receive 
any compensation for his work. Not 
only did he use his inheritance from 
his father’s estate, but he had to sup- 
plement his funds from other sources. 


WHEN HE moved to Eau Claire, sub- 
urb of Columbia, in 1912 the com- 
munity had no church. Immediately he 
began pushing doorbells and soon had 
organized the Church of the Ascension. 
When he resigned as pastor in 1929 the 
congregation numbered over 300 mem- 
bers. 

About 1910 a movement was begun 
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to transfer Southern Seminary fron 
Mt. Pleasant, Charleston, S. C., t 
Columbia. In order to assure the in 
stitution a proper site, Dr. Greever an 
nine other men bought a large tract o 
land in Eau Claire. They offered th 
seminary board a choice of any si 
acres on the section. 

As if he had not already done hi 
share of work, Dr. Greever also as: 
sisted in raising money to erect th 
new seminary building. As a rewart 
the trustees asked him to delive 
lectures on Symbolics—without pay 
This he did for two years. 

One afternoon in 1920 two member 
of the seminary board walked into hi 
office. The school was in desperat 
straits. They wanted him to recru’ 
students, raise money, and teach. Thi 
busy man, already dividing his tim 
between Ascension Church and tk 
Survey building, replied that he coul 
not do it. 

They pleaded with him to give ha 
his time. 

“No.” 

Finally they did persuade him to «) 
what he could. 

“T will not promise any division 4 
time.” He spoke frankly. “I shall hay 
to be judge of time and energy.” 

The board agreed and he beg# 
the most strenuous working progra 
of his career. During weekends } 
traveled over the entire South securiz 
special gifts and talking with bo 
about entering the ministry. A ne 
administration building was soon coy 
structed and the student enrollme 
reached 40. 

In 1929 he joined the faculty ful’ 
time. Besides serving as executi 
secretary, he taught courses in eth! 
and scienc? of religion. 4 

Meanwhile in 1918 he had directt’ 
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National Lutheran Campaign for 
yidiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. In 1919 
> headed the National Lutheran Cam- 
1ign for Reconstruction and the ULC 
impaign for benevolences. In 1920 he 
lided the National Lutheran Council 
rive for World Service. In 1927 he 
presented the ULC at the World 
onference on Faith and Order in 
ausanne, Switzerland. 


THE Unirep LUTHERAN CHURCH de- 
ded at its convention in 1932 that it 
>eded this energetic man as its secre- 
ry. When he retires to Columbia, 
in. 1, he will have served 14 years. 
Besides the routine duties of secre- 
ry, he has been available for special 
ssignments, such as serving on com- 
‘ittees. He has been responsible for 
ublicity in the ULC, for the keeping 
- statistics and the preparation of the 
ear Book, for transportation to con- 
sntions, and for the maintenance of 
1e Church House. More than any 
her man he is responsible for secur- 
i the excellent headquarters the 
1urch now has in New York. 
Ordinary routine includes recording 
ad publishing minutes of executive 
gard meetings, reading of minutes of 
1 the boards of the church and noting 
ich items as necessary, reading the 
inutes of the 32 synods, preparation 
‘the convention bulletin, the prepara- 
on and publication of convention 
inutes, attending conferences such as 
le conference of stewardship secre- 
ries, and counseling pastors who come 
} him for advice. 

He has made a remarkable contribu- 
on in the field of statistics. Although 
> started work on this as soon as he 
ok office, the ULC did not have fully 
ithoritative statistics until 1938. “Now 
e have a statistical organization on 
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which we can depend,” he said. “Every 
pastor receives report blanks once a 
year. One is sent to his synod, one is 
forwarded to us, and one is kept. 
Gradually we are working out a real 
report.” 

He has been actively interested in 
stewardship and has written a number 
of books on the subject. Among these 
are Workers with God (1921); The 
Work of the Lord, (1937); and Human 
Relationships and the Church (1939). 

His What Matters? (1943) is a sum- 
mary of the central truths of the Chris- 
tian gospel. This year his The Minister 
and the Ministry was published. 

Throughout his career Dr. Greever 
has kept his humble spirit. The most 
unimportant person may approach him 
and receive a friendly welcome. 

Said one officer in the Church House: 
“He has been really a pastor to many 
young ministers. They have brought 
their family differences, their problems 
concerning faith, their theological dif- 
ficulties, their financial troubles, their 
congregational frictions to him. 

“He is the adviser of many leaders 
here in headquarters. He is wise and 
helpful. He is the kind of man you 
know you can make a confidant and be 
helped.” 

Even while Tue LutTHERAN was in- 
terviewing the churchman, time out 
had to be declared for 30 minutes. A 
chaplain had just returned to the 
States and needed help. 

“TI have tried to make myself acces- 
sible to all people,” Secretary Greever 
said. “I have tried to let people know 
that I am willing to serve. No one is 
turned away.” 

In choosing the place of his retire- 
ment the kindly Christian tried to find 
a place where younger men could con- 
tinue to wear a path to his front door. 
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The Word of God 


By WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 


God speaks to us in simple language 


LANGUAGE, EVEN AT THE BEST, e€X- 
presses our thoughts only poorly. The 
finest, deepest experiences of our lives 
can be explained to others very im- 
perfectly. That hour we spent by the 
lake at sundown, those eternal mo- 
ments when we held the hand of a 
dying friend, the accumulated wisdom 
of life which we are so eager to convey 
to our young son: words fail us when 
we try to communicate these to others. 
Often we resort to such simple sym- 
bols as a smile or a handclasp. More 
often we fall back upon some gracious 
gesture or some kind deed or thought- 
ful gift, in the hope that thus we may 
express what is in our hearts. 

Why is it so difficult to impart to 
others the most valuable insights we 
have gained? Why can’t we reveal our- 
selves fully and adequately to those we 
love, whom we would serve? Why 
must we ask our friends to put implicit 
trust in us, instead of giving them clear 
knowledge of ourselves? 

The fault does not always lie in us, 
but in the nature of things. We are all 
little isolated islands, fixed and im- 
movable, unable to approach each 
other. We must, of necessity, remain 
mysteries to one another. We can send 
messages and pictures and gifts back 
and forth, and thus partially make our- 
selves known. But that is all. 


Ir THIs 1s so of the relationship of 
one man to another, what must be 
God’s dilemma? We believe that we 
were made in His image and that 
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therefore we ought to be able, in som 
sense, to understand His language. Bu 
we know too that both we and our par 
ents and our grandparents and all ou 
ancestors have long neglected to us 
the language God speaks. We have a 
listened so fitfully and responded s 
frivolously that it is little wonder whe 
God fails to get through. We ought t 
be conszious, too, that listening an 
speaking to God is quite other tha 
listening and speaking to a fellowma 
Our whole selves must be concen 
tratedly attuned to God, if His “Spir 
is to bear witness with our spirit.” 
Even when these conditions are mé 
what is it we may expect God to sa 
to us that we can understand? If 
should describe heaven and eterni# 
and the mysteries of suffering or th 
secret of the Trinity, how would w 
have the resources of thought and 
experience necessary to understand? 
If He should reveal to us what ov 
human minds, working on the materia 
of this earth, could discover for then 
selves, would He not be depriving us 
our human birthright, keeping us chi 
dren, preventing us from becoming m: 
ture men by the only means we pa 
sess, the natural discipline of thoug 
and work? The only kind of words » 
have a right to expect God to utter a 
like those our loving parents used wh 
we were children: “Don’t be afra) 
..Iam here... Go ahead... T 
again! ... Be fair, be honest, be p 
tient! .. . Remember he is your brot. 
er ... Forgive him, as I do... Dot 
worry! ... Think it through again . } 
Are you not sorry? .. . Do not despa 
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. 1 love you.” These are the only 
ords God does speak to us. But to 
ose who look up and listen, He speaks 
em again and again in life. 


ALL THIS MAY SEEM a rather strange 
d round about way to express what 
itherans mean by THE wWorRD OF Gob. 
>t I think this approach is sound and 
ggestive. We talk at cross purposes 
out the Bible and Christ, revelation 
id inspiration and the Word of God, 
less we keep constantly in mind that 
is hard for God to reveal himself to 
, hard for us to recognize His voice 
id understand His language. It is dif- 
ult, first, because He is God and we 
e men; and secondly, because sin has 
led and distorted and all but deaf- 
ed the organ of our spiritual hearing, 
hich is often roughly but not mis- 
kenly referred to as man’s conscience. 
A third difficulty arises out of the 
ct that we often interpret the idea 
HE WORD OF Gop” too narrowly. God 
eaks to men in many tongues: the 
nguage of the Bible, the language of 
ture, the language of the Church, 
e language of the Sacraments, the 
nguage of Jesus Christ. No one 
nguage is correctly understood, save 
‘comparison with all the others. Even 
we convey ourselves to our ‘friends 
t only by spoken words, but by 
stures and deeds, by the things we 
eate and the life we live, so God 
eaks to us in many languages: 
rough the great prophets and apos- 
s and evangelists, in the history of a 
osen people, in the natural wonder 
id beauty of His creation, by the sym- 
lic language of worship, but above 
| in the life and person and words 
id deeds and suffering and death and 
surrection of Jesus. 


WE BELIEVE that this last is the clear- 
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est, warmest, surest language—the key 
to all the others. Yet we do not ignore 
the others, but regard them as a rich 
and growingly clearer reflection of the 
same Word God speaks to us in Jesus, 
and even as a means by which Jesus 
himself is better understood. Thus the 
older theologians talked about both a 
general and a special revelation. The 
Church of today encourages a com- 
parative study of all the languages of 
God, scriptural and non-scriptural, in 
order that we may be able to distin- 
guish correctly between what God said 
and meant and the imperfect, partial 
way men, even inspired men, under- 
stood Him. 

When we thus study God’s languages, 
we recognize that the biggest error we 
keep making, in our thinking about 
the Word of God, is in looking for the 
wrong kind of revelation. God in His 
Word does not reveal to us “heavenly 
secrets” of any kind. He does not even 
tell us how He created His world or 
when it will end or why the righteous 
suffer and the evil seem to prosper or 
what the mysterious relationship was 
between Jesus and His mother or even 
between Jesus and Himself. God speaks 
to us about three relationships only: 
His to us, ours to Him and ours to our 
fellows. That is why the Word of God 
is fundamentally an imperative: 

“Fear not! . .. Only believe! . 
Seek the Kingdom of righteousness! 
... Do justly, love mercy, walk humbly 
with thy God! ... Come unto me! . 
Peace be with you! ... Take up your 


cross and follow me! ... Forgive! . 
Pray! ... Love your neighbor as your- 
self! ... Thy sins which are many are 


forgiven thee; go and sin no more! .. .” 


Who cannot understand this lan- 
guage? The Word of God speaks di- 
rectly to us, right where we are. 
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Christians in Politics 


By RICHARD SUTCLIFFE 


Christians should vote, and should elect Christians to 


public office, if they seek to clear up political corruption 


“ConGRESS Proses Munitions Scan- 
dals” . . . “Congressman Linked with 
War Profiteers”... “Irregularities Ex- 
posed.” Such headlines leap from the 
front pages of newspapers. 

“From reliable sources in the na- 
tion’s Capitol, it has been learned that 
the name of one of the House’s most 
important committee chairmen has been 
definitely tied in with...” These are 
words of news analyzers coming from 
radio loudspeakers. 

The public, digesting the ugly black 
type and absorbing the mellow-voiced 
insinuations, sadly shakes its collective 
head, mutters “just another example of 
corruption in public office,” shrugs its 
shoulders resignedly, and relaxes in its 
favorite easy chair to read Lil’ Abner 
or listen to Bob Hope. 

Corruption in public office is nothing 
new in this world, though. The Bible 
contains numerous instances where ser- 
vants of the people practiced the wily 
art of graft on their fellowmen. Down 
through history have marched the 
Albert Falls and the Teapot Domes, 
only to be threatened with eclipse by 
the connivings of World War II prof- 
iteers. 

The American businessman drinks his 
coffee in the morning to the accompani- 
ment of an up-to-date radio account of 
the case of a United States Congress- 
man who accepted a $10,000 campaign 
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gift for “services rendered.” -On his) 
way to the office, he reads how a spe-' 
cial Congressional committee is trying 
to subpoena another Congressman to) 
testify concerning his part in some 
shady transactions. | 

Discussing local politics with busi-}. 
ness associates at lunch, he hears the 
latest regarding accusations against the 
city manager. Homeward-bound, hig 
five-star final informs him in bold caps 
that a recent citywide election is being 
contested on the grounds that the ap- 
parent winners of the poll managed te 
stuff ballot boxes in several precincts} 


MopERN-DAY CRUSADING city editors 
with one eye on the circulation figure) 
and another on the Pulitzer Prize, com} 
pete with the Winchells and the Pear}, 
sons, who have one ear on the grounf, 
and another listening for the lates 
Crosley ratings, to saturate the averagi.. 
citizen with dramatic exposes. Becaus§. 
of this emphasis on the dishonest deed 
of men in public life, the public bel) 
comes hardened to its almost constar) 
repetition and hastens to draw that iry 
evitable conclusion—“no one in publ 
life can be trusted.” 

Proof of such widespread thinkir. 
was graphically illustrated in a reces 
vicious political campaign. One of th ]} 
candidates was admittedly a man $j 
sterling qualities, a well-know | 
churchman, and widely recognized | 
one of the fairest and most impart: } 
jurists of his community. His op |, 
ponent, in one of his major address |. 
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‘ncluded his remarks with “I know my 
»\ponent is a good man, but what 
sance has a good man in public of- 
e?” 
But does the public have a right to 
‘aw “that inevitable conclusion” that 
» one in public life can be trusted? 
“No,” states a member of the 79th 
ongress emphatically. “The majority 
Congressmen are intelligent, con- 
‘ientious men of high character. They 
‘ork hard and long at difficult and 
»metimes exasperating problems. Most 
* them have the spiritual fortitude 
‘ith which to face any issue squarely 
‘nd honestly. A few of them do not. 
ile there are few headlines or loud 
raise for the man who faithfully per- 
mms his duty, it’s a four-alarm fire 
"hen a man ‘slips.’ ” 


REGARDLESS OF HOW MANY corrupt 
jublic officials there are, or what the 
‘ercentage of good men in public life 
5, this distrust of men in high places 
las an accumulative detrimental effect 
the public itself. In the first place, 
e public servant senses this lack of 
aith on the part of his constituents. 
‘ince human beings depend on appre- 
lation for driving power, the official 
es much of his incentive for public 
rvice and, instead of a “public ser- 
ant,” becomes simply an “office 
older.” 

Perhaps the most tragic casualty, 
ever, of this feeling of suspicion and 
istrust is the potential public servant 
—the talented young person, the gifted 
oung businessman, the successful 
oung citizen—whose desire to be of 
rvice to his community or country is 
warted because of a fear of either 
ing pearls before swine or of turn- 
out to be an innocent lamb sac- 
ced on the altar of public ridicule. 
These potential candidates must be 
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persuaded to ignore the perils of pos- 
sible public crucifixion and enter pub- 
lic life, for upon them rests the solu- 
tion of the ills of evil government. Med- 
icine attracts young people who burn 
with a desire to cure humanity’s phys- 
ical ills. The ministry beckons to the 
young man whose ideal of service is 
remedying humanity’s spiritual ills. 
Why should not public office appeal to 
young people whose zeal is directed to- | 
ward overcoming humanity’s civil ills? 
Imperative is the need for Christians 
to assume a more active role in public 
life! The world’s future depends upon 
Christian talented public servants well 
trained in good government. Christians 
must be made aware of the need and 
encouraged to answer this call! 


No MATTER HOW MANY consecrated 
Christians seek office, though, just a 
simple announcement of candidacy is 
not tantamount to election. There are 
enough Bilbos and Talmadges to prove 
that! And it’s a fairly safe bet that a 
lot of Christians who elect to run for 
office won’t have huge pac _ funds, 
Democratic money, or Republican lead- 
ership to back them up. 

To assure placement of men of Chris- 
tian character in high places every 
Christian, aware of his sacred respon- 
sibility, must use his influence and ex- 
ercise his right to vote. A Christian 
should be willing to cross party lines 
inside the voting booth: Regardless of 
political affiliation, it is imperative for 
Christians to vote—and to vote Chris- 
tians into office! 

Corruption in public office may be 
attributed to lack of Christian character 
in office holders. Corruption in public 
office can be, must be, prevented by 
concentrated and consecrated Christian 
action in electing Christians to public 
office! 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Watchfulness 

A STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 

Read Luke 17:1-37 before reading this. 


IN A WORLD SUCH AS THIS, there will 
certainly be “snares” that entice and 
destroy Christian believers. Yet Jesus’ 
thought seems not to be directed pri- 
marily at the allurements of worldli- 
ness. He is more concerned about the 
offenses of religious folk. Christ’s “lit- 
tle ones” (this phrase seems best ap- 
plied to the humble and despised com- 
moners who heard Him gladly, rather 
than to children, even though Matt. 
18:6 points in that direction) were en- 
dangered by the harsh spirit of the 
Pharisees. Even His disciples needed 
to be warned that their ambition, in- 
tolerance, and negligence might destroy 
the weak. These are ever-present dan- 
gers. 

The guilt of those who thus offend is 
very great. Even death is easier than 
the “woe” that falls upon them! Hence 
the disciples are warned to take heed 
to their own conduct, so that they might 
not fall into judgment. 

Jesus illustrates this at a vital point. 
Forgiveness is hard, even for Chris- 
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tians, which is the reason for our Lord’s 
frequent comment on this subject. Si 
must be rebuked, for love is not weak- 
ness nor does it ignore wrongdoing: 
Yet he who rebukes sin must remem- 
ber that the transgressor is 
“brother.” The purpose of the rebuke 
must be to prepare the way for for: 
giveness. The offender must be broughy 
to recognize his sinfulness and desiry 
a changed mind, for this is the meanin 
of “repentance.” Until this condition ij 
met there can be no forgiveness. 

But then it must be given freely 
Even seven (the Jewish number G 
completeness) offenses committed in } 
single day must be forgiven if the of] 
fender says, “I repent.” That we ma} 
be protected against a merely litera} 
and limited obedience, we have als} 
Jesus’ word recorded by Matthew (18) 
22): “I say not unto thee, Until seve§ 
times: but, Until seventy times seven. 
The Christian’s forgiveness, like h) 
Father’s, is to be without limit! 


No WONDER THE DISCIPLES gasped ar 
lost their customary self-confidenc) 
He did it, but could they? “Lord, ir 
crease our faith.” Only if their inn« 
fellowship with Him were deepen 
could they meet this test. And if the 
could not meet it, the dreadful word » 
woe might fall upon them. 

But Christ tells them that the que} 
tion that needs to be asked about fail}, 
is not “how much?” but “is it genuim/}, 
is it alive?” If living faith be as tir, 
as a mustard seed (13:19), its possess). 
might say to the tree under whose shay 
they were resting, “Be thou plucked » 
by the root ... and it should obey you 
Here the illustration employed is | 
sycamine tree (either a mulberry 
fig). Jesus uses the same idea els 
where, but when standing under ¢ 
peak of Hermon (Matt. 17:20) or 
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the slopes of the Mount of Olives (Mk. 
11:23) substitutes “mountain” for a 
tree. The point of His teaching is con- 
stant: Even small faith, living and 
‘used, will accomplish great things, en- 
‘abling us to forgive “seven times in a 
day.” 


OuR SENTIMENTAL modern faith has 
neglected the harsh parable that fol- 
lows, intended to guard against dan- 
‘gerous pride in the possession of this 
mighty faith. We need to recover this 
aspect of the Gospel. “We must re- 
member that the father-son conception 
is in doctrinal danger of degenerating 
‘into sentimentality, as has so often 
‘happened in modern times,” says Dr. 
Wright. “It needs to be united with 
the master-servant picture to give it 
backbone and support.” The Kingdom 
‘of God is not a democracy. The grace 
jillustrated in 12:37 must be protected 
Jagainst human presumption. 

Jesus turns to an acknowledged cus- 
‘tom. A slave spends the day perform- 
‘ing the two types of farm labor common 
‘to Palestine, plowing in the valleys and 
‘shepherding sheep on the highlands. 
‘Yet in the evening his master does not 
}say, “Come immediately and sit down” 
(“by and by” is old English for “im- 
mediately” and belongs with “go” 
‘rather than “say”). Instead he is told 
‘to perform his next service and only 
‘then, after the master has eaten, will 
the slave eat. For this no special thanks 
are due him, for he has done only his 
clear duty. 

/So our Christian service gives us no 
basis for a claim to special recognition 
and payment. In man’s relation to God, 
‘there is no claim of right which we 
can make upon Him, for everything is 
of grace. 


JESUS, AS THE NEXT INCIDENT occurs, 
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is going through the border country 
(not “midst”) between Samaria and 
Galilee. Since He was heading toward 
the Jordan River, Samaria lay on His 
right and would naturally be mentioned 
first. Here the mixed group of lepers 
met Him and made their request. For- 
bidden by the law to approach closely 
(tradition specified 100 paces), they 
shouted aloud their plea. Of others they 
begged alms, but of Him a greater gift. 

When His word to seek out a priest 
who would testify to their healing 
(compare 5:14) is obeyed, their 
stricken bodies were healed. Only one 
returned, without fear or false shame, 
to give public thanks to God for His 
mercy. “Clean” once more, he came 
close and prostrated himself. “And he 
was a Samaritan.” How natural that 
Luke, also a foreigner, should have 
been the only recorder of this as he was 
of others in which Samaritans played 
a part (9:52-56; 10:30-37). 

To say, as one commentator does, 
that Jesus’ questions (verse 17) “imply 
surprise and surprise implies limita- 
tions of knowledge,” is unnatural lit- 
eralism. What else would any good 
teacher say to drive home his lesson? 
How can eager seeking and glaring in- 
gratitude be so combined? We ask it 
of the thoughtless lepers. But do we 
ask it of ourselves? 

The grateful Samaritan received a 
fuller blessing, for the story ends: “Thy 
faith hath saved thee.” Gratitude opens 
doors to God. 

Perhaps it was irritation at this fa- 
vorable attitude shown a Samaritan 
that led the Pharisees to taunt Him. 
“You and John have been talking about 
the coming Kingdom. ‘Where is it?” 
Jesus replies that since it is not an 
earthly kingdom, sustained by a con- 
quering army, it is not visible to hos- 
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tile eyes. 1t 1s actual, real, but mternal 
and spiritual—God’s reign in human 
hearts. There is no need to look for it 
anywhere else. 


To His piIscrPLes, Jesus has some- 
thing further to say. “The days will 
come,” after His departure, when they 
shall so long for His return that they 
will be eager to believe empty rumors. 
Just as Jerusalem provided fertile soil 
for exciting rumors of the coming Mes- 
siah, so believers might be victimized 
by predictions of dates and places of 
their Lord’s return. This need never 
be if they remember that His coming 
will be both sudden and clearly visible 
(verse 24). The King comes openly, 
though His Kingdom is now unseen. 

Nor are they permitted to forget, in 
this glimpse of future glory, that the 
Cross must precede His glory. A world 
such as this could have no other an- 
swer to give the holy one. 

Even when the moment of triumph 
arrives and the Lord returns, He will 
find a world as sensual and as unex- 
pectant as that which scoffed at the 
preaching of doom that was spoken by 
Noah (compare Gen. 7:11-23). Men 
will be so absorbed in their ordinary 
occupations that they disregard every 
warning. External things are not wrong 
in themselves, but they may blind us 
to the presence of other and more vital 
things. That is why the church has al- 
ways prayed: Help us so to “pass 
through things temporal that we finally 
lose not the things eternal.” 

In the more sophisticated and highly 
developed civilization of Lot’s day, 
there were even more distractions, es- 
pecially commercial ones (verse 28, 
compare Gen. 18:16—19:25). And 
again the certain result was total trag- 
edy. Just so will it be again when Jesus 
diseards His disguise sand appears in 
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His native glory. Im the days of His — 
earthly life and now in His spiritual | 
presence that glory is visible only to 
the insight of faith. 


THE NEXT PASSAGE blends thoughts 
descriptive of the fall of Jerusalem with 
conditions that will accompany His final © 
return so that they cannot always be 
distinguished with certainty. This is | 
natural, since the destruction of Jeru- J 
salem is a clear example of Christ's | 
judgment. i 

A man, taking his siesta on the flat. 
roof of his home, can save his life only - : 
by fleeing by the outside stair. To 
pause long enough to gather belongings” 
within would bring disaster. Lot’s wife- 
died because she delayed. Tradition” 
ascribed this to her reluctance to leave 
her possessions. Clinging to things is! 
dangerous. The solemn warning that. 
follows (verse 33) must have been} 
often repeated, for it appears in all four 
Gospels. : 

Two men in close association (Matt. } 
24:40 says “in bed”) are separated at 
Christ’s return for judgment. “Taken” 
can mean either “died” or “drawn from } 
danger and received by Christ.” The} 
second fits better the illustrations o% 
Noah and Lot. Two women turning @ 
handmill and so facing one another 
where each could grasp the handle ai: 
it turned were also in close association. 
yet they endured opposite fates. (Vers 
36 does not appear in the best manu-| 
scripts and seems to have -been bor: 
rowed from Matt. 24:40. The thought i) 
already expressed in verse 34.) 

The disciples’ question is “Where wi!) 
this happen?” rather than “Where wi) 
they be taken?” Jesus answers that thi 
must be wherever judgment is needee! 
Not locality, but relation to Jesu 
Christ determines the final outcome— 
then, now, and at the end. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


The Lathrops Talk of Churches and Trees 


I SHIFTED MY BUNDLES from one arm 
to the other. It’s nice to live on high 
ground, but sometimes I wish the slope 
from the station to our house were not 
30 continuous. 

“Hi!” Mrs. Sullivan called to me 
from the opposite side of the street. 
“See what energy our vacation has 
given me. “She gave the leaves she 
was burning a thrust with her rake. 
A fountain of sparks was drowned in 
milky clouds of smoke. 

‘Tm glad to see someone with 
energy.” I crossed the street to stand 
beside her. “I’ve been shopping and 
my batteries seem pretty well run 
down. Did the trip do Dr. SIENA as 
‘much good as you hoped?” 

“He’s a new man. He says he not 
only speaks kindly but feels kind. He 
loves to pretend he has a crotchety 
disposition so I never let him know I 
see through the bluff.” 

We parted with laughter. 


MarK WAS IN HIS ROOM studying 
when I let myself into the living room. 
Probably going to work on getting us 
to let up on the no-going-out-on- 
school-nights rule, I thought, steeling 
my resolution to resist any blandish- 
ments. 

“Looks as though you bought out 
the stores,’ he commented, following 
me into my room. With assumed in- 

difference, he draped himself across 
my bed. 

“This is my prize. I'll give a special 
_award to the person who can tell what 
I paid for this dress.” 

“Try it on, why don’t you? Can’t 
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tell much when it’s on a hanger.” 

I slipped into it and turned slowly 
before the mirror. My son paid me 
the compliment of a wolf whistle. I felt 
absurdly pleased. -“Think I should 
shorten it?” 

“Not too much. I don’t want you 
looking like Mrs. Stetson.” 

“You don’t?” 

“Honestly, mother, if you looked like 
that, I'd leave home!” 

“You mean her bleached hair?” 

“And her short skirts—shorter than 
the kids wear. Honest, the way she 
flutters around you’d have thought we 
were her dates—only none of us would 
date a girl that acted that silly.” 

Torn between the desire to commend 
his judgment and the feeling I should 
reprove him for disrespect to elders, 
I compromised on a laugh. 

“You know, it’s not only Mrs. Stet- 
son has funny ideas, either. I hate to 
go there when Hats’s father is home. 
He never calls me by name. He just 
says, ‘the preacher’s son!’” 

“Well, you are, aren’t you?” 

“Sure. It’s the way he says it, I don’t 
like. Then he’s always saying if the 
churches can’t agree on what’s true 
and what isn’t true, why should he be- 
lieve what any of them say? He kids 
Fred Wills because his family go to the 
Presbyterian church. He says if we 
really believed what our churches teach 
we wouldn’t speak to each other.” 

‘I’ve only met him a few times, but 
I didn’t think he would be as crude 
as that.” 

“He laughs a lot to show he’s joking. 
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but he’s mot Fwe been wanting to ask 
dad what I should say. The only time 
I see dad nowadays is at dimmer, and 
@fhen I have other thimss to thimk 
about.” 

“I know what you thimk about at 
dinner time,” announced Joan, striking 
a pose in the doorway. “Food!” Mark 
mate @ dash for her and the conversa 

tion ended in a puppy-like rough-and- 
tumble. 


HOWEVER, TEE SUSIECT came Up again 
after dimmer. 

“Did you see the fime report irom 
the convention in the evenims paper?” 


even if we don’t sive them 2s speriarcn— 
lar matevial j2 work on as our Catholic 
brethren provide.” 

“We coukl sive them betier material 
stead of all these different kinds, 
couldn't we?” asked Mark. He mei the 
twinkle im Jerry's cye with a grim. 
“Oh, I know I didn’t thimk that one up 
myseli” He went on to tell about Mr. 
Stetson’s slightins remarks. 

“Wir. Steison seems ip be a bit be- 
hind the times” Jerry responded. 
“Hes he ever heard of World Com- 
munion Srnday? Or the World Council 
of Churches’ program of spiriimal and 
2eross warring limes, even before it was 
really organized? There's a story there 
tp make your blood iingle” 

“Bui, dad, there is a difference be- 
recon tic Enlace a otic 


see leew sancti, wc Ge 
with people who believe as we Go on | 
three of the five cardinal dorcumenis of 


lectual and spiritual imemmeimiiy. 
there are imstamces of bigotry amon 
church people. Bot the trend 5 


ersonal Problem Clinic 


Ambitious 

For a number of years I have been 
eaching a Sunday school class, and I'm 
always on hand for the church service. 
have been interested in becoming the 
erintendent of the Sunday school. I 
ave tried to learn as much as possible 
about how a Sunday school ought to be 
Ours is being run very poorly. 

For some reason the teachers and officers 
always want someone else. And it has 
always been one of their clique who has 
e understanding of what ought to be 
fone. Just why should they favor such 
cople and turn down one who has pre- 
ed for a long time? 

Your experience is not new. Many a 
person, in the church as well as in 
other groups, has failed to achieve his 
ambitions. In some instances there has 
been injustice, but in many cases the 
choices and the outcomes have been 
good. 

Everyone has to recognize the fact 
that other people’s estimates of our 
abilities and personal traits may be 
very different from our own. It has 
always been true that we accord our- 
selves a better rating than anyone else 
grants. We like ourselves, and rightly 
so, but our self-esteem prejudices our 
self-evaluation. 
Tear loose from yourself for a few 
minutes, stand on the other side of the 
street and look back at yourself with 
a cold critical eye. How do you look— 
as good as before? We need to recog- 
nize our limitations, and act accord- 
ingly. Some people bolt into alluring 
_ Situations, only to their own discom- 
fiture, as the tot who pulls down a ket- 
_ tle of hot water upon himself. 
In the church, as elsewhere, good 
followers are needed as much as capable 
leaders. Most of us serve a better pur- 
pose by following our leaders loyally, 
open-mindedly, and with an eye on the 


very best interests of all concerned. 
Are you sure your ambitions are not 
eutrunning your qualifications? 


Housewife 


Again and again in various groups I 
am asked, “What is your occupation?” I 
am embarrassed, for I can only say, “I’m 
a housewife.” What else can I say? 

My three children and the household 
keep me very busy, but I succeed in get- 
ting out to some meetings and social af- 
fairs. But I am sooner or later confronted 
with the same old question. Why must 
people be so inquisitive about one’s per- 
sonal life? 


It is only natural that in meeting 
people in groups one should be asked, 
sometimes indirectly, about his voca- 
tion. There are people who have a pry- 
ing disposition, but in most instances 
people ask such questions as a matter 
of being courteous, showing interest, 
being sociable, and with all the good 
will in the world. 

Why should any wife and mother feel 
apologetic about her position? It must 
be due to distorted ideas and attitudes 
about the whole matter. Actually, there 

_is no more honorable position for a 
woman. Most unmarried women, 
though probably not all—if free to ex- 
press their inmost feelings—would re- 
veal a desire for marriage, children, 
home, and normal family life. Many 
career women, some of them distin- 
guished figures, have gone on record 
to this effect. Some have specifically 
stated that despite success, fame, and 
money their deepest yearning is for 
family life of their own. True, various 
troublesome factors may mar the har- 
mony of family life. But the position 
of wife and mother is to be highly 
esteemed. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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LETTERS to the editor 


Lords of Liturgy 


Sir: 

Are the readers of THE LUTHERAN to as- 
sume that Pastors Wiencke, Ross, and 
Frank have spoken the final word on the 
adoption of the Revised Standard Version, 
and that Pastor Lotz and the “lords of 
the Lutheran liturgy” stand alone in re- 
actionary darkness? 

The real issue is whether we want a 
Bible and liturgy in the language of the 
market place, or whether we want the 
sound and sense of the King James Ver- 
sion. Patently, the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion is not written in the language of the 
market place; but if it were, the general 
reading public would still need a compre- 
hensive commentary, since the substance 
of the Bible is not the stuff of the journal- 
ists, the radio commentators, and the 
March of Time. 

Here is one vote for Pastor Lotz and the 
‘lords of the Lutheran liturgy.” May they 
succeed in preserving both the sound and 
sense of our inspiring liturgy. 

Mitton KiertTop 


Country Speaks 
Sir: 

Writing as one who has served in rural 
work for a number of years I am express- 
ing the hope that the changes proposed for 
the Common Service Book will be sweep- 
ing enough to revitalize the musical life of 
rural congregations. The truth is music 
is dying out in many congregations I know. 

Many Lutheran people have no mood for 
nor appreciation of the Common Service. 
They look upon it as something passed 
along to them “officially” as an act of 
legislature. The hymn tunes are judged 
heavy and difficult. This fact has meant 
that many singers of moderate ability 
simply default and let the default become 
a permanent freeze. 

To alleviate the many distortions, dele- 
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tions, variations which still exist in its 
use I propose that any new Service Book 
have an alternate and much simpler form 
of Common Service. It could and should 
be studied and balanced, proper in every 
respect, but simple. 

If the Lutheran Church really wants to 
stay in the country it must feel the pulse 
of rural people in its literature, its 
hymnody and stewardship planning. 

A. K, Yount 
Discovery 
Sir: 

I subscribed for THe Lurneran shortly 
before Christmas of this past year, pri- 
marily to co-operate with one of our 
church organizations which was cam- 
paigning on behalf of the magazine. As i’ 
has arrived, I have read in it carelessly, a’ 
odd moments, and with little of either ex- 
pectation or appreciation. 

When your questionnaire came, and 
began to fill it in, I soon realized how littl» 
I had learned of what the magazine offers: 
and as I checked back to see what I ha: 
read of it I made other discoveries: (1 
That what I had read, I had found thor 
oughly enjoyable—honest, intelligent, an» 
well written—but that the rest of the mag| 
azine was equally readable; (2) that th|! 
magazine has a plan which gives it cover’ 
age of wide and varied areas of Christia:) 
thought and action; and (3) that in my 
preoccupation I have unconsciously com } 
fined my reading in THe LutHeEran to tho | 
topics already rather familiar throug: | 
other media and neglected most the few | 
tures which make’ THE LUTHERAN ind | 
vidual—its unique contributions to unde 
standing and balanced living. . 

I have no illusions that henceforth | |: 
shall read each issue cover to cover, by | 
you may be sure that every copy will mv 
ceive much more careful and more gener) 
examination than has previously been t)) 
case. Core Watkins | 


The cael 
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| Acrosds the Desk 


PROMPT ACCEPTANCE of the gracious 
nvitation of THE LuTHERAN to occupy 
1 seat at the press table in Cleveland 
ylaced us in position to see and hear 
he delegates to the 15th biennial con- 
vention “in convention assembled.” 


Now, AS WE LOOK BACK over the in- 
ervening years, we can discern rea- 
sons why the character of that first 
assembly justifies the high esteem in 
which it is held. The roll of its dele- 
gates named _ selected individuals, 
chosen indeed by the regular process 
of synodical selection, but they were 
considered to have qualifications for 
the special responsibilities with which 


the American Lutheranism of the Muh-. 


lenberg succession was confronted. 
There were 45 synods in 1918 eligible 
to participate in convention proceed- 
ings. Of these, 24 constituted the Gen- 
eral Synod, organized in 1821. The 
General Council formed in 1866, had 
13 synods. The United Synod in the 
South, youngest in years, dating back 
to 1886, had eight synods. The order 
in which these “units of organization” 
were named on the roll of the ULCA 
was determined by the date of the or- 
ganization of each. The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, 1748, came first. The 
Synod of West Virginia, 1912, was then 
the latest addition to the list. (Since 
1912 three synods and three associate 
churches have been added to the ULCA 
roll.) 
From the Lutheran Almanac of 1918, 
the numerical size of the three par- 
ticipating general bodies has been ob- 
tained. They are stated here with the 
comment that parochial reports were 
less carefully compiled under the old 
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regimes than is now the case. The fig- 
ures as given read: 
Confirmed members in the 


General Synod. nce 364,072 
Confirmed members in the 

General Council 0... 531,978 
Confirmed members in the 

United Synod South............ 53,226 
Mata lai ovied kote) othe eet QAOIO TG 


From this sum, one deducts the 
membership of the Augustana Synod, 
which withdrew from the General 
Council when the latter’s participation 
in the merger was assured. Further 
deductions were made by the correc- 
tion of congregations’ rolls. The nu- 
merical size of the ULCA as of 1918 
is usually placed at 750,000. From that 
number it has grown to its present size, 
1,282,103 in the United States and Can- 
ada. With those in “the islands” and in 
foreign missions the total is 1,394,076. 


ONE CHARACTERISTIC of the first con- 
vention of the ULCA was its procedure 
“according to plan.” The minutes 
printed in very readable type required 
only 119 pages, and on these the merger 
sermon by the late Henry Eyster Ja- 
cobs was printed in full, a history of 
the negotiations of which the merger 
was the consummation was read by Dr. 
Theodore E. Schmauk and ordered 
“printed in full” in the minutes, the roll 
of delegates, the names of appointees 
to committees, those elected to boards 
and agencies, the constitution and by- 
laws, can all be read in this interesting 
volume. But as a record of the busi- 
ness transacted, it heads the list for 
brevity and matter-of-fact-ness. This 
present convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
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is not likely to be so completely acqui- 
escent toward the reports and proposals 
placed before it for corporate action. — 

But a great mistake would be made 
.if one saw in this routine of the first 
convention an absence of discussion. Its 
agreements had their unanimity of ac- 
ceptance because of the many years of 
debates and, in fact, controversies. 
Some writers cite the year 1877 as the 
first date of consideration of the unity 
made corporate in 1918. A “diet” at 
which Lutheran leaders were present 
as representatives of different synods 
was held in that year in Philadelphia 
and was followed by gatherings of 
similar purpose at intervals during 40 
years. By such meetings, more and 
more items of agreement were “re- 
vealed” together with the handicaps of 
divided groups of Lutherans. More and 
more advantages of co-operation came 
into the consciousness of the rank and 
file of the church’s membership which 
finally enacted the merger. Separatism 
received a body blow in 1911 at the 
convention of the General Synod in 
Richmond, Va., by the adoption of a 
resolution which adjusted the General 
Synod and the General Council to the 
same confessional foundation. 

The inner effects of the several ap- 
proaches to organic union were given 
expression by the challenge of lay lead- 
ers to the theological authorities who 
were members of a joint committee to 
plan for the united celebration of the 
400th anniversary of the Reformation 
of 1517. The late John L. Zimmerman 
spoke for a group of lay contem- 
poraries, who had caucused the night 
before. Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs, whose 
experience had been at Gettysburg 
College and the Philadelphia Seminary, 
replied for the Church’s teachers. 

The agency by which the initial items 
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“the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 


of corporate agreement were directly 
formulated and presented in New York 
for the action required to incorporate 


ica in the state of New York was @ 
group of men of singular fitness for 
their task. They had the years of ex- 
perience in leadership that enablec 
them to discern desirable regulations 
from non-essential formulas. They 
knew by past controversy which if 
would be futile to discuss and was no 
within the responsibilities of ecclesias~ 
tical corporations. 

But as plain as day in the discussions 
of the merger was their consciousnes# 
of a mandate from their fellow believ- 
ers to provide a witness to unity o° 
conviction and purpose and in so doing 
articulate effort and administration 
Most of all, they were convinced tha! 
the Head of the Church by the Hols§ 
Spirit was directing them, and there- 
fore obedience was at once a privilege 
and a eommand. 


THE LEGACY of our founding father 
has now been committed to this con. 
vention and the Church here repre. 
sented. Of those who assembled in New 
York November 10-18, 1918, two-third.} 
are now of the Church Triumphant 
Few of those who were delegates to th» 
first assembly—only nine of the clerice. 
list—according to our comparison of th» 
two rolls, are here officially. But th» 
Church they founded has sent other 
in their stead. The doors open for en 
trance into a worldwide ministry are & 
significant now as were those of 2 
years ago. And the same kingdom @ 
God invites proclamation, the same gift 
of grace equip the messengers. Hither 
to hath the Lord blessed us, and H» 
benediction continues on them tha} 
love and obey Him. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 


The Luthere’ 


vorthern Conference Districts 
xceed First Year LWA Quotas 


By Tresster §S. Bouton 


Rockxrorp—Two districts of the Northern 
onference of Illinois Synod are now over 
ie top on the one-year quota for Lu- 
eran World Action. 

The Freeport District, made up of 11 
mgregations, has now paid in $5,670 on 
a quota of $5,072. St. Paul’s, 
Kent, has paid $596 on a $537 
two-year quota, and is the 
only congregation in the dis- 
trict and conference to have 
reached that goal. Seven other 
congregations in the district 
ave reached or gone over the top on the 
ne-year quota. 

‘The Dixon District, made up of nine 
ongregations, has contributed $11,138 on-a 
10,599 quota. Seven congregations in this 
istrict have paid the one-year quota or 
nore. 

In the entire conference, 16 congrega- 
ions out of 25 have reached or exceeded 
he one-year quota. Many of these con- 
‘regations are endeavoring to reach the 


MLLINOTS 


two-year quota by the end of this year. 

AT THE JUNE MEETING of the Freeport 
District Brotherhood, held at St. Paul’s, 
Rock Grove, it was decided to send canned 
goods to Europe. At the September meet- 
ing, held at First Church, Mt. Carroll, con- 
tributions from five churches, the Pearl 
City Ministerium, and from the treasury 
of the District Brotherhood amounted to 
$259.17. Four other churches are yet to 
report on this project. The committee be- 
lieves that contributions from these will 
bring the total up to $500 or more. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION in the Mt. Carroll 
grade school is now in its 24th year under 
the same teacher, Mrs. Jennie Nipe. This 
is a community project and has proved 
very successful. j 

The Oregon grade school grants released 
time for the children to receive instruction 
in the Bible. The Rev. Paul R. Bollman 
of St. Paul’s Church is teaching 57 third 
through eighth grade pupils each Wednes- 
day. 

Tue Rev. anp Mrs. Witsur CurRENS re- 
cently were commissioned as missionaries 
to Liberia, Africa. The commissioning 
service was held at St. Paul’s Church, 
Nachusa, Il., the Rev. H. F. Otto Mueller 


NEW HEADQUARTERS purchased by the Lutheran Charities of Detroit because of increased staff 
and volume of work. Located on Detroit's east side, the building was formerly a private mansion 
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pastor. Dr. Walter D. Spangler of Park 
Ridge, Ill., preached on “A Mission-minded 
Church.” Dr. Spangler, assisted by Pastors 
Mueller, G. J. Curran of Dixon, and W. N. 
King of Fairview, officiated at the service. 

Pastor Currens is a native of Franklin 
Grove, Ill., and his family is active in St. 
Paul’s Church, Nachusa. A graduate of 
Wheaton College and the Chicago Semi- 
nary, he studied for a time in the Chicago 


MIAMI—FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
200 S. W. EIGHTH AVENUE 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL .. . 9:45 A.M. 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


This Church Welcomes You 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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Medical School. Receiving a call from thr 
newly established Warrenville Lutherai 
Church, he was ordained by the Illinoi 
Synod and served in this mission until thi 
time he accepted the call to the naval chap: 
laincy. During the war he saw servic 
chiefly in the Pacific area. Mrs. Currens 
the daughter of a Norwegian Luthera1 
pastor, is a registered nurse from the Lu. 
theran Deaconess Hospital, Chicago. 

AT A BANQUET to be held during the 
Christmas holidays, Trinity Church, Har- 
vard, the Rev. Luther Mueller pastor, wil 
honor all of her servicemen. A bookle 
containing the complete service record o 
every serviceman of the church will be 
printed as a memorial to the four mer 
who did not return. 

CONFIRMED MEMBERSHIP in Trinity Church 
Harvard, during the 10-year pastorate o 
the Rev. Luther Mueller, has increased 5! 
per cent and the communing membershiy 
has increased 98 per cent. This congre 
gation was in the red financially 10 year 
ago, but now has about $30,000 in all cas!) 
balances including the building fund. Th: 
benevolent gifts in 1945 were over $6,000 
or 10 times as great as they were in 1938 
Pastor Mueller attributes these records t 
his constant calls into the homes of th» 
members of the congregation. In an averag» 
year, Pastor Mueller makes more thay 
1,500 calls. Trinity Church, situated in th 
city of Harvard, with a population of abow 
3,500, could be classified as a rural com 
gregation since there are 170 farm fam 
ilies represented in the membership. 

With a one-year quota of $1,604 for Lw 
theran World Action, the congregation he 
already paid $2,500, and hopes to finish th 
two-year quota by the end of this year 

Missfts Doris and Betty Vietmeier pre 
sented a baptismal font to the Evangelic: 
Lutheran Church of Forreston, Dr. T. © 
Hersch pastor, in remembrance of the 
confirmation. The young adults’ class 
the church sponsored the building of a re: 
entrance to the church basement. 

AFTER 48 YEARS spent in the ministr 
the last 18 of which were spent as the pa 
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for those who cherish the heritage 
of the years 


...the dramatic story of the growth of 
Christian movements, seen through sixty years 


of unique service — 


ADDRESSES 
and 


PAPERS 
of 


JOHN R. MOTT 


For the church and its leaders here is basic documentation on the development 
of modern, world-wide, Christian institutions. The life and leadership of no 
other layman than John R. Mott provide such a body of source material. Per- 
spective on strategy for the Christian advance emerges in these six volumes: 


Vol. 1. The Student Volunteer Movement 
Vol. 2. World’s Student Christian Federation 
Vol. 3. Young Men’s Christian Association 
Vol. 4. Young Men’s Christian Association 
Vol. 5. International Missionary Council 
Vol. 6 


. General Addresses and Papers 


. a set for reference and challenge in the home, church, school, college, 
library. The first two volumes are ready; Vols. 3 and 4 will be ready in Novem- 
ber; Vols. 5 and 6 will be ready in February, 1947. Your order for the set placed 
with your bookstore now brings each volume to you as ready for $6.00. Separate 
volumes, $7.50. Complete set, $36.00. 

AT YOUR CHURCH BOOKSTORE 


Bes ee re, fion P ress 
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tor of St. Matthew’s, Princeton, Dr. Allen 
O. Becker retired, and is now living in St. 
Louis Park, on the west.edge of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. A farewell was held for Dr. 
and Mrs. Becker at:the church July 11. 
Tue Rev. JAMES FRESH, graduated from 
the Chicago Seminary July 18, and began 
his ministry at St. Matthew’s Sept. 1. A 
reception for Pastor and Mrs. Fresh was 
given Sept. 16, by the congregation. Dr. 
Weng, president of the Illinois Synod, con- 
ducted the installation service Sept. 22. 


WANTED 
Cook for Children’s Home, October Ist. 
Address: Rev. John H. Frenssen, Director. 
Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School, Mt. Vernon. 
Nes YY. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 


perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Do you have parents, relatives or fel- 
low-church members reading or under- 
standing German? Give them a sub-' 
scription for 


“KIRCHLICHES MONATSBLATT” 


the only non-synodical German Monty 
within the U.L.C.A. 


Send $1.00 to: 4860 N. Howard Street, 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
_ CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


INC. 


i 


OCCASIONS 


Feted 
The Rev. and Mrs. Erwin R. Jaxheime 


of St. Luke’s Church, Woodhaven, L. I. 
N. Y., on their 40th wedding anniversar 
at a dinner. Mrs. Jaxheimer is a daughtey 
of the late Rev. Frederick Weiskotten 
former pastor of St. Jacobus Chur 


Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Jaxheimer has 
served St. Luke’s since 1909. ; 
Married 


Katharine Baker Krumbholz, daughte} 
ot Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, executiv 
director of the National Lutheran Counce 
Division of Welfare; and Winfred Elliot 
Buckles, newspaperman of Kenoshe, Wis. 
at the Church of the Redeemer, Milwaw 
kee, Wis. The bride was formerly em 
ployed as case supervisor for the Luthera’ 
Welfare Society of Wisconsin, in Milwaw 
kee. 


Indiana Synod Conferences Meet; 


Parsonage Found for Dr. Hanes 
By Rosert H. Hem 


THE THREE CONFERENCES of the Indiar 
Synod held their annual conventions th 
second week in September. The Norther 
Conference met at Church of Our Say 
iour, Fort Wayne, for a one-day sessio® 

Dr. A. J. Traver of Hamne#! 
INDIANA Divinity School conducte! 

seminars on “Preaching Te’ 
day” and “Pastoral Work Today,” ar 
spoke on “Grace and Life” at the laymer»| 
mass meeting in the evening. 

The / Central Conference met at ©& 
John’s Church, Elwood, Sept. 10 and J 
and the Southern Conference at Fir 
Church, Indianapolis, Sept. 11 and 12. Bo 
conferences heard Prof. Joseph Sittler, J 
of the Chicago Seminary speak on “T™ 
Disintegration of a Doctrine,” in which } 
outlined the history of the doctrine of t! 
Word. Banquet speakers were Mr. O. 7) 
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sen, prominent Lutheran layman, at 
Central Conference meeting, and Dean 
f. Grinnell of the Indiana State Teach- 
’ College at the Southern Conference. 
RESIDENT F’. M. Hanes now has a home. 
ien the synod moved the president’s of- 
» from Elkhart to Indianapolis, site of 
- synodical -offices,.it found that it had 
place for the chief executive to live. 
e executive board was authorizéd to 
rchase a parsonage, and pastors and lay- 
n were placed on the alert to watch 
a suitable house. After three months 
searching, a house has been found. On 
ot. 5, Dr. Hanes and his family moved 
o the synod’s parsonage at 3350 Park 
enue, Indianapolis. 
JyNoD Briers: The Rev. Brady L. Stroup, 
stor of St. Paul’s and Shiloh congrega- 
ns of the Walton parish, celebrated the 
h anniversary of his ordination Aug. 
... St. Mark’s Church, Evansville, the 
v. A. R. Swasko pastor, has received a 
of chimes and a tower amplification 
it, a memorial to Mr. B. H. Noelting. . . . 


Hunter’s ‘Bottom Church, Carrol County, 
Kentucky, a part of the Madison, Ind., par- 
ish, celebrated its 50th anniversary. The 
Rev: E. D.:Daubenbis is the pastor... . 
Emanuel Church, Lawrenceburg, the Rev. 
Eugene A. De Jerus pastor, has completely 
renovated the exterior of its church build- 
ing with steeple repairs, new paint, and 
new spoutings. . . . Dr.-Paul H. Krauss, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, is 
recovering from a serious illness. He suf- 
fered a heart attack while on his vacation. 


Ten Added to Faculty 


A record enrollment of 500 students has 
required the addition of 10 members to 
the faculty of Susquehanna University. 

Dr. Waldemar Zagars, who holds a doc- 
torate in economics from the University of 
Riga, will lecture in economics and busi- 
ness subjects. A Latvian Lutheran, he was 
at one time a.member of the Latvian min- 
istry of finance. He is thoroughly con- 
versant with trade relations in central 


"POWER FOR PEACE meets the urgent demand of churches of 
America for a brief and lucid exposition of the United Nations." 


Walter W. Van Kirk, Secretary 
Commission,on a Just and Durable Peace 


A New Study Text for Church Schools, 


elas 
ses 


A new, revealing and important elective study for young people and 
adults that explains in down-to-earth terms the formation, frame- 
work and functions of the UNO and the-role of the Christian Church 
in future world political strategy. Im interesting style the author, an 
outstanding authority on international church and political relations, 
shows Christian people how they can intelligently help promote 


world order. 
$1.00, single copy 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW’ FROM 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, P4ILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago I] 


610 Smithfield ‘Street 
Pittsburgh 22 


90c* per copy, for 12 or more 
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by O. Frederick Nolde 
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and eastern Europe, according to Dr. G. 
Morris Smith, president. 

Frederick C. Stevens will teach sociology 
and assist in the history department. 
Robert F. W. Meader will instruct in the 
Latin department. Axel Kleinsorg will as- 
sist in the English department and coach 
dramatics, Richard D. Strathmeyer will 
teach accounting and business. Merle 
Hoover has been appointed instructor in 
physics. Mr. Hoover has been serving with 


BLAYS 


Free Catalog 


Our 1946-47 catalog is now off press. 


We have best-selling 3-Act and 
1-Act plays suitable for Church and 


School productions. Also Entertain- 
ment, Christmas, Stunt, and Minstrel 
Material, not to mention Wigs, 
Beards, and Make-up Supplies. 


Write for your Free Catalog today. 


ART CRAFT PLAY COMPANY 
Marion, Iowa 


MENEELY 
BELL CA, 


22 RIVER &3T., 
TROY, Ne Ye 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


Girls 16 to 65 for bindery work. 
No experience necessary. 


A. J. Holman Co., 1224 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN 
GREETING CARDS 
Fern ae a 


* 

Each at 

it inetant appeal 

community for these cards, 

agents large all-year- roee aay Write ‘or 
plete information. SCR RE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Dect iT 4 Box 0342 Philadelphia, Pa, 
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television laboratories, where he riceival 
the Distinguished Civilian Service Aware 
from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mrs. Diana Irvine will teach voice. Mre 
Christine K. Wells, student dean at Syra 
cuse University for the past two years, wil 
be new dean of women. Mrs. Carol Klin, 
will be preceptress in one of the women” 
residences. Ruth M. Sparhawk will be in: 
structor of physical education for womer) 


Kantonen Speaks at Hamme 


Hamma Divinity School began its fal 
semester with a formal service, Sept. 1! 
Dr. T. A. Kantonen spoke on “Justificatio) 
by Faith and the Man of Today.” 

Thirty-seven students are enrolled. Te 
are seniors, nine middlers, 10 juniors, si 
special students, and two resident grac} 
uates. Fifteen part-time students are reg 
istered for graduate seminars. 


Jensen, Beck, Seyda Address 75 
At Syracuse District LL Camp 


By Curistran P. JENS} 


Syracuse—Fourth annual summer co? 
ference of the Syracuse District Luth 
League was held at Highland Fore: 
Fabius, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Seventy-fi 
young people pitched their tents on t 

hill overlooking Onos| 


NEW YORK dag Valley and join 


in the program whi 
included worship services, conference ai 
discussion groups, impromptu entertai) 
ment, sports, and “K.P.” duty. 

The Rev. Franklin Jensen, pastor 
Faith Church, Schenectady, led the gro) 
in a series of conferences on “What | 
Means to Be a Lutheran.” Justificati»| 
sanctification, predestination, and wors’) 
were discussed. 

Reasons for and against men and won") 
entering full-time service as ministers wl 
deaconesses were discussed in the conf + 
ence periods on “Witnessing and Evang*+ 
ism.” This was led by the Rev. Alf 
Beck of Reformation Church, Roches: 
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<< Most complete 
<< Simplest 

<< Accurate 

+X Comparative 


3X Lexicon of 
Hebrew and 


Greek Words 


Strong 
Exhaustiue 


CONCORDANCE 


of the Bible 


It is no exaggeration whatever to say of Strong’s Concordance: “If you do 
not find a word in Strong’s, it is not in the Bible!” Certainly there never 
can be a more complete concordance than this one, for it contains every 
word in every verse in the Bible. 


Inasmuch as the purpose of a Concordance is to find a given passage as 
quickly and accurately as possible, by means of a word contained in it, 
Strong’s excels. The whole main Concordance is under one straightforward 
alphabetical list, and in exact succession of book, chapter, and verse. 

The original text of the King James version is compared, in the Compara- 
tive Concordance, with the Revised Versions, including American Varia- 
tions. . 

For easy reference, there is a practical Bible lexicon, containing a dic- 
tionary of the most-used words in the Hebrew Bible and in the Greek 
Testament. This added feature is a valuable contribution to an interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and to the worth of Strong’s Concordance as a reference 
work. 


1,207 pages; size 9x11 inches; complete with slip case 


—_—_—_—————_ 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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The Rev. Arthur Seyda of St. Paul’s 
Church, Liverpool, was conference chap- 
lain. The Rev. Willis J. Forsyth, called to 
serve in Santa Ana, Calif., assisted. 

Donation Day was held Sept. 15 at the 
Home for the Aged, Clinton, N. Y. Dr. 
Paul C. Empie of the National Lutheran 
Council spoke. The 40-voice Lutheran 
Women’s Chorus of Syracuse, under the 
direction of Miss Dorothy E. Kappesser, 
sang three numbers. An offering of over 
$1,500 was received. Theodore Steinhorst, 
Utica, is the president. The Rev. William 
C. Nolte is superintendent. 


GOODSPEED 


American Bibles 


in the American language 
of the 20th century 


The famous translation by 
J.M.P. SMITH and EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


COMPLETE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) 
The Old and New Testaments plus the 
Apocrypha. Cloth, $4.00; leather, $10.00 


THE BIBLE (Smith-Goods peed) 
Popular Ed., cloth, $3.00; leather, $7.50 
Regular Ed., cloth, $5.00; leather, $10.00 


THE SHORT BIBLE (Goodspeed-Smith) 
The parts of the Bible with which everyone 
should be familiar. $2.75 


THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed) 
Popular Ed., cloth, $2.25 ; leather, boxed, $4.50 
Gift Ed., $3.50 


THE GOODSPEED PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


The American translation and the King James 
Version side by side. $2.75 
At all 


(EB) bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY (es OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
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benevolence contributions had increased 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE convened in Sif 
Paul’s Church, Oswego, the Rey. George E 
Heck pastor, Sept. 16. President Paul J 
Tritchler, pastor of Holy Nativity Church 
Endicott, preached. 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president 
New York Synod, reported synodice 


per cent over 1945. The Rev. Eugen 
Kreider, secretary of home mission! 
stated that 13 areas of synod would by 
surveyed by the end of the year. : 

Expansion has begun in Norwich an} 
Sidney, Chenango County, under the di. 
rection of the Rev. Glenn §. Eckard. Pas 
tor Eckard has requested that names © 
any Lutherans in Chenango County kb 
mailed to him. j 

The Rev. Viggo Swensen, conference d) 
rector of Lutheran World Action, reporte: 
that the conference had raised in cash ar 
pledges 85 per cent of the two-year goz) 

Tue Rev. Georce E. L. Dietrich becan: 
pastor of the Church of the Redeeme: 
Syracuse, Sept. 3. Pastor Frederick * 
Martin became pastor emeritus. 

THE Rev. FRANKLIN K. BLanK has ré 
signed the pastorate of St. Matthew 
Church, Oswego, to become the pastor ~ 
Grace Church, Dunkirk. The Rev. Jol> 
Dimpfi served St. Matthew’s many years 

THE Rev. ARTHUR SEYDA was installed 
associate pastor of St. Paul’s Chure: 
Liverpool, and Christ Church, Salina, Se 
15. Pastor Swensen gave the charge to t! 
congregation. Pastor Tritchler gave t: 
charge to the pastor and officiated at t 
installation. Dr. John Dudde, pastor of = 
Paul’s Church and Christ Church, was t 
liturgist. 

Donatp W. Pricce, who was graduai 
from Gettysburg Seminary in May, is n 
Lutheran student pastor at Syracuse Uy 
versity. Mr. Prigge is a former presidw 
of the New York State Luther League. 

Two HuNDRED Luther Leaguers are ¢ 
pected at the Syracuse District Lutl 
League Educational Rally at First Engl’ 
Church, the Rev. Frank Shimer past 
Oct. 13. 
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This week, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, The United Lutheran 
Church in America is holding 


its biennial convention. 


It has been a momentous 
biennium. It saw the cessation 
of a war and the beginning of 
an era of peace and world 


reconstruction. 


To the United Lutheran 
Church this new era represents 
the 
further development of the ties 


the reestablishment and 


which spread the word of Ged 
throughout the world. 


Another Biennium 


To those at Cleveland, rep- 
resenting our church, we ex- 
tend our prayers that they 
may act wisely in steering the 
course of the United Lutheran 
Church through the heavy seas 


of world reconstruction. 


We further extend our 
pledge of complete co-opera- 
tion in making available to the 
United Lutheran Church our 
complete facilities in the hope 
that these facilities will in 
some way make the passage to 
a world of peace a smoother 


voyage. 
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The United Lutheran Publication House 
Columbia 


Philadelphia 
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Alleghany Conference Churches 
Mark 100th, 75th Anniversaries 


By Rape W. Birk 


Attoona—Mt. Calvary Church, Lavans- 
ville, the Rev. Charles A. Shilke pastor, 
observed its 100th anniversary during 
August. Dr. Dwight F. Putnam, pastor of 
Christ Church, Gettysburg; Dr. Russel 
Fink of York, missionary on furlough from 
India; former pastors, H. M. Petrea of 
Somerset, and M. S. Miller of Pittsburgh, 

and Dr. I. Hess 
PENNSYLVANIA Waser, pastor of 

Trinity Church, 
Somerset, delivered messages at the serv- 
ices during the celebration. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinatin 
writing field. May bring you up to $5. 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


Gowrs for Pulpit o°¢ Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens. Cata- 
logue on request. 


J.-M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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SONS & vireineG. Inc. 


st 23rd Street, New York 10. N.Y. 
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Mr. Zion and Christ congregations of th 
Jennerstown charge, the Rev. John | 
Stambaugh, pastor, held 75th anniversar 
services the weeks of Sept. 7 and 15. D: 
M. R. Hamsher of Harrisburg, president ¢ 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, delivere 
the sermon at special services in Mt. Zior 
Sept. 7. Former Pastors W. C. Karns, Jz 
of Willow Grove and A. C. Curran « 
Brookville, were present for services dur 
ing the week. Special services at Chri: 
Church, Sept. 15, were in charge of th 
pastor. Dr. J. D. Krout of Harrisburg, sec 
retary of the Central Pennsylvania Synoc 
preached the anniversary sermon. Forme 
Pastors E. F. Riee of Manorville, J. § 
Shannon of Aaronsburg and J. F. Stabl 
of Dallastown addressed gatherings. 

A series of youth rallies was held = 
Johnstown, Clearfield and Altoona, spon 
sored by the Luther League committee ¢ 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, Sept. 25 
27. The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, executiv 
secretary of the Luther League of Amer 
ica, was in charge of the rallies. Both th 
Johnstown and Altoona district Luthe 
Leagues are co-operating in the rallies. 

The Rev. Ellwood Hauser, assistant pas 
tor of First Church, Johnstown, is a mem 
ber of the synodical league advisory com 
mittee; Margaret McFalls of Altoona ~ 
president; Paul Weir of Johnstown is se 
ond vice-president; Paul Ulsh of Altooy 
is statistical secretary; Connie Cathcart | 
Clearfield is executive secretary; Mrs. Pe 
Weir of Johnstown, life service secre 
and Mrs. Isabel Adelman of Johnstow 
member at large. 

Pastor Hauser became assistant pas? 
of First Church, Johnstown, the Rs» 
W. M. Holl pastor, Sept. 1. He has char 
of the work with youth and the Sund 
school. Pastor Hauser served as the ff 
student pastor at First Church while 
student at Gettysburg Theological Ser 
nary in 1936. He served a year in the n? 
chaplaincy from which he was honore 
discharged last May. Prior to entering 
chaplaincy he served Trinity Church, B 
ford, and the Jerome-Boswell charge. 

Tre Rev. Francis B. Myers has assur 
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DISTINGUISHED RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The Re-Discovery of 
the Old Testament 


By H. H. ROWLEY. We cannot discard the Old Testament simply 
because we have a New Testament. Dr. Rowley makes it vividly 
clear that the great prophets provided the indispensable prepara- 
tion for a New Testament which would reach to all men. $3.00 


The Distinctive Ideas 
of the Old Testament 


By NORMAN H. SNAITH. By steering a mid-course between Hebrew 
and Greek ideals, traditional Christianity has neglected many Old 
Testament ideas. Dr. Snaith explains these ideas and shows how 
the approach to the Bible through Greek thought has tended to 


destroy 
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The River Jordan 


By NELSON GLUECK. A richly illustrated account of the world’s 
most storied river. “A veritable treasure for all who love the Bible 
and the Holy Land. Written with learning, personality, and spiritual 
feeling; illustrated with extraordinary photographs.”—Dr. Millar 
Burrows, Yale Divinity School. Over 100 illustrations, $3.50 
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Is THERE HOPE 
for the GERMAN CHURCH? 


This important question 
receives a direct answer 


* 


in 


THE REBIRTH 


of the 


GERMAN CHURCH 


by Stewart W. Herman 


“Hitler's biggest failure inside the Reich 
was his failure to win the church," says 
Mr. Herman in this very readable treat- 
ment of the German Church under the 
Nazi This book 
struggle of the Church in relation to 


regime. reviews the 
Hitler, making it clear that there was 
much more resistance than many Amer- 
icans realize. Pastor Niemoller con- 
tributes an important introduction. "The 


Rebirth of the German Church" 
book that should be read by every pas- 


is a 


tor and layman. 


Cloth bound 
$2.50 


Order Your Copy Now From 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 
Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 


1617 Sumter St. 
Columbia 3, S. C. 
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- over $1,200 for Chinese mission work aj 


his duties at Christ Church, Westmont 
Johnstown, and was installed pastor Sept 
15. Dr. Calvin P. Swank of Philadelphie 
synodical superintendent of missions, ani 
Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, professor of prac 
tical theology at Gettysburg Seminary, ha 
charge of the installation service. Pasta 
Myers is a native of Glen Rock, Pa., ani 
a graduate of Gettysburg College am 
Gettysburg Seminary, class of 1944. Hi 
served as a chaplain in the U. S. Naw 
until last May when he was honorabl 
discharged. He succeeds the Rev. F. # 
Daehling, now pastor of St. Mark’s Churc} 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Car Given Miss Sullivan 


A station wagon was presented to Mi: 
Clara Sullivan, missionary to China, — 
the convention of the North Caroli) 
Women’s Missionary Society, Lenoir Rhy» 
College, Sept. 1-3. A gift from Mrs. Cla 
ence Whisnant of Hickory, it replaces t! 
automobile confiscated by the Japane: 
after Miss Sullivan was taken prisoner 
1941. 

Delegates to the convention contribut § 


voted to support Miss Kathleen Ragan 
China. | 
Convention theme was “Lift Up Th’ 
Eyes.” Speakers were the Rev. Royal 
Lesher, Miss Ethel Emerick, Miss Cather } 
Stirewalt, Mrs. L. Bowers, Mrs. J. R. Par |i 
III, and the Rev. Albert Keck. | 
Mrs. M. Craig Yoder, Hickory, succe)’ 
Mrs. Aubrey Mauney as state presiden'|} 


MISSIONARIES COMING 
BOWERS, LOUIS T. From Liberia, Afirhd 
Furlough address: c/o President, Coluny# 
Bible College, Columbia, S. C. 
CANNADAY, ISAAC, D.D. From India. & 
lough address: c/o Fred Cannady, 176 ‘»¥]} 
throp Rd., Brookline, Mass. : 
COLEMAN, WILLIAM D. From India. Ff, 
lough address: 231 N. First St., Lindshog 
Kan. ih 
GESLER, GEORGE K. From India. Furligh} 
address: 18 W. Third St., Greensburg, f 
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AAF, GEORGE S. From India. Furlough ad- 
dress: Elmer, N. J. 

isCAULEY, VICTOR, D.D. From India. Fur- 
lough address: 608 E. Main St., Salem, Va. 
BERLY, ROBERT S. From India. Furlough 
address: 7112 Hazel Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. 
‘ERY, WILLIAM P. From India. Furlough 
address: 2901 Drayton St., Columbia, S. C. 
VAVELY, C. H. From India. Furlough ad- 
dress: Boyertown, Pa. 


GOING 
AYNER, C. S. From Troy, N. Y. To Lutheran 
Court, New Amsterdam, British Guiana, S. A. 
ILSON, DONALD M. From Berkeley, Calif. 
To 5 Cheng Yuang Rd., Tsingtao, China. 


| CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


'SDORF, HOWARD A. From Board of For- 
eign. Missions, New York, N. Y. To Forest 
}Home, Ithaca, N. Y. : 

ILGUM, DAVID. From Northwestern Semi- 
Jnary. (Student) To St. Mark's Church, Min- 
jneapolis, Minn., as Assistant Pastor. 1922 
25th Ave., N. 

sLITZ, WALTER J. From Chaplaincy. To 
Richmondville Parish, N. Y. c/o St. Paul's 
Shurch, Richmondville. 
SOUSER, CLARENCE F. From Chaplaincy. 
jlo St. Paul's Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 429 
tuclid Ave. 

PHER, WALLACE E. From First Church, 
ittsburgh, Pa., as Assistant Pastor. To Eng- 
lish Church, Zelienople, Pa. 100 N. High St. 


D 


rs 


THE GIFTS: Elsie Binns. Three children bring 
ag to Mary for the Child... ga 25 
HE CHRISTMAS VOICE: Ruth’ O..B 

/popular play for young people ... 
THE STREET OF HEARTS: Dorothy 
Jightful fantasy for Juniors. sess. een 
WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES: Mary B. pe adieu 


this crucial time 


Send 10 cents each for pageants ou wi 
§ of price. 
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THOU SHALT CALL HIS NAME JESUS: Flo Knight Boyd. A devotional 
service arr. for Reader and Choir-with tableaux and familiar hymns....50c 
UNDER THE STARS: Aileene Sargent..7 char., chorus and extras ........ 35¢ 


you wish to examine. Return in 10 days or remit balance 
Write for catalogue giving full descriptions. 


4 Pageant Publishers, Dept. C-17, P. O. Box 306, West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


FRESH, JAMES H. From Chicago Seminary. 
{Student) To St. Matthew's Church, Prince- 
ton, Ill. 326 Vernon St. 

HOFMANN, F. W. Called to St. Paul's Church, 
Pitcairn, Pa. 409 Eleanor St. 

HUMBERT, CALVIN E. From Oley, Pa. To St. 
Paul's Church, Monessen, Pa. 631 McKee 
Ave. ' 


rie PIVNE-SPIERS STUDIOS inc 


DESIGNERS AND 
‘CRAFTSMEN OF FINE 


STAINED GLASS 
CARVED WOODWORK 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


- + SINCE 1889 :- 


STUDIOS AT 
| PATERSON, 16 NEW JERSEY 


7;<— KEEP THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Your Christmas Program can help meet the post-war need for 
wholesome entertainment combined with devotional and inspira- 
tional services. Our pageants will fill these. requirements and en- 
courage the reviving interests in spiritual and religious work at 


JOYFUL AND TRIUMPHANT: Davidson 
CHRISTMAS REVOLT: MacCreary -..sccssssecssssesse 
THE ENROLLMENT: or Coming of the Prince of 
Peace, 40c; WISE MEN FROM THE EAST, 35c; 
INN AT BETHLEHEM, 35c; CHILD OF sek noes 
nate ae 
WHEN THE. STAR SHONE: Bayard /.......0:0e0- 50c 
THE HEAVENLY HOST: Bayard Se SOG: 
BETHLEHEM IN OUR TOWN: Bayard ...........5 
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KECK, PAUL E. From St. Paul's Church, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. To First Church, Redlands, 
Calif. 232 W. Olive Ave. 

MOESSNER, PAUL H. G. From Gretna Parish, 
Nebr. To Zion Church, Hooper, Nebr. 

MOTTER, ALTON M. From Redeemer Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa. To St. Paul Council of 
Churches, St. Paul, Minn. 403 Newton Bldg., 
357 Minnesota St. 

SCHOTT, FRANKLIN H. From Advent Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. To McKean Parish, Pa. 

SHUMATE, ALFRED R. From Chaplaincy. To 
Holy Trinity Church, Wytheville, Va. 

STUMP, JOHN PHILIP. From Chaplaincy. To 


ES 


This volume: should ba te the ibrory otal | 
young people. Clubs and societies would do 

: well to use it for study purposes.” : 
THE BANNER | 


Cloth Bound Price $2 


254 Pages 


TO THEE WE SING 
by Catherine & Frank Herzel 


Singing Christians everywhere will find TO 
THEE WE SING delightfully entertaining and 
informative. Details are described about 
Christian hymns that are so well-loved, so 
little known. Includes’ such famous writers as 
Tersteegen, Wesley, Luther, Havergal, Fosdick 
and others. Written by a Lutheran pastor and 
his wife. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


i 

1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 

| 880 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago II 

} 610 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22 
1617 Sumter St., Columbia 3, S. C. 
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Good Shepherd Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.. a 
Assistant Pastor. 7420 Fourth Ave. 
VALBRACHT, LOUIS H. From Hamma Divim 
ity School. (Student) To St. John’s Chu 
Zanesville, Ohio. Market and Seventh Sts. 
WERTS, DAY B. From Chaplaincy. To S: 
Mark's Church, Newport, Ky. Eighth a 
Monroe. 
WIEDIGER, EDWARD. From Philadelphia Sem 
nary. (Student) To Inner Mission Societ#| 
New York, N. Y. 105 E. 22nd St. : 
WINTER, OTTO. From Thalberg Parish, Mary 
toba, Can. To St. John's Church, Winnip 
Manitoba, Can. 681 College Ave. 


ULC CALENDAR 


OCTOBER : : 
15-18. Women's Missionary Society, Susqu 
hanna Conference, Central Penns 
vania Synod, St. Matthew's Chur: 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


15-17. Women’s Missionary Society, Georg 
Alabama Synod, Church of the Res 
rection, Augusta, Ga. 8 P. M. 

15-17. Women's Missionary Society of Indie 


Synod, 27th Convention, Grace | 
theran Church, Elkhar?, Ind. 3 P. M 
17. Women's Missionary Society, Allente= 
Conference, Ministerium of Penn- 
vania. St. Paul's Church, Catasauc: 
2 and 7 P. M. 
18. Women's Auxiliary, Philadelphia Se 
nary, Seminary Chapel. 2 P. M. 
Women's Missionary Society, Mary™ 
Synod. St. John’s Church, Hagerstet 
Women's Missionary Society of BE 
west Synod Convention, Benning)! 
Nebr. 
24. Women's Missionary Society, 
Pennsylvania Conference, Central F 
sylvania Synod. St. Paul’s Cheb 
Allentown. 10 A. M. and 2 P. M. i 
Women's Missionary Society of 1 
tucky-Tennessee Synod Conventior 
Matthew's Lutheran Church, Pa 
Ky. 
East Pennsylvania Conference, Ce 
Pennsylvania Synod, St. Matt 
Church, Allentown. 2 P.M. 
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24-26. 


28-29. 


pevuved! 
with a rich cargo for = 
a faith-hungry world 


ee ise 


. the signature of a 
cooperative, planned 
publishing program that 


Out of his own faith which withstood testing 
in combat and prison camp, a former G. | 
fit the religious, moral, gives a positive, straightforward statement 
and ethical questions of what Christianity has to say to our time. 
Writing “in ink what others have written in 
their life blood,” he shows the difference 
between belief in Christianity and sustaining 
TUM Ce = Christian faith. Having discovered it for him- 
PLT mC hatiidam self, he proves that there is a resource be- 
yond intellectual concepts, one that provides the right answer 
and leads the way through the dark. For drifting youth in 
this postwar period of disillusionment such honest testimony 
leadership. drops anchor into bedrock. $1.00 


will tailor a literature to 


and needs of our time. 


Directed especially to 


seeks as authors fresh 


voices that can give 


HADDAM HOUSE Edi- 


Te cucms CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY 108, = 


the Edward W. Hazen Alexander Miller 
Foundation, educators, 
and youth leaders from How can | be an honest Christian... while 
on my bread-and-butter job? Young people 
. everywhere are asking such questions—ask- 
churches and agencies, ing how it is possible to get ahead in this 
is concerned with arous- competitive society if one’s Christian con- 
ing and guiding interest victions are sincere. In this frank facing of 
a daily dilemma, a youth leader of interna- 
tional reputation, who has been a manual 
worker, shows that he knows what he is 
Keep on the lookout talking about. This book is a direct, hard-hitting application 
for the HADDAM HOUSE of the Christian understanding of life to personal conduct in 
ship. It will bring five to our industrialized order, $1.00 


eight books a year. Here 


the various Christian 


in vital issues of today. 


are the first two. 


You can be sure to get all forthcoming 
HADDAM HOUSE books by placing a 
standing order with your bookstore now 
as you gef the first two. 


AE ieee lion Pe FESS -247 Madson Avenve, N.Y.N1 


AT YOUR 
BOOKSELLER 
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it CONCLUSION . . 


. . . . . . 


A MAN WHO HAS BEEN DEAD 500,000 
years probably would not worry much 
if his bones get knocked around a bit. 
But it does seem that after being dead 
that long, one might expect a little rest. 

It’s the “Peking Man” who is sup- 
posed to have lived 500,000 years ago. 
His skull and some:of his teeth were 
found near Peking in 1929. A few days 
before Pearl Harbor these fragments 
were bundled into a trunk and en- 
trusted to U.S. marines leaving Peking. 
The marines were captured and their 
baggage disappeared. The trunk may 
have been kicked into the harbor at 
Chinwangtao. 

. Even the “Peking Man” is a casualty 
of World War II. That’s quite a par- 
able. Nobody is safe. 


WE WHO akE in Cleveland this week 
hear much of the tragic plight of 
Europe and Asia. We can’t grasp the 
full meaning of the story. So far our 
country has not been in the main path 
of the hurricane which sweeps the 
twentieth century. But the storm may 
come our way. 

Three major revolutions converge 
violently: A political revolution—as 
the British empire disintegrates after 
maintaining some sort of world peace 
for a century following the Napoleonic 
wars; a social revolution—as an indus- 
trial way of life supplants the old 
agricultural way. A racial revolution 
is the third, as a billion people of vari- 
ous colors have begun to rub off the 
stamp of inferiority which the white 
man has placed upon them. 

With all this going on, we can expect 
turmoil and trouble. But we don’t, 
really. Not in our whole history have 
Americans ever been obliged to live 
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within the prospect of catastrophe. \ 
don’t want to start now. 


YET IT’S AN OLD sToRY in other lan 
Isaiah saw the storm coming in his ] 
tle land more than 2600 years ba 
He foretold “cities wasted without i 
habitants, and houses without man, a: 
tle land more than 2600 years bac 
ways the prescription was the sam 
“Hearken unto my voice, saith t 
Lord. ... For only if you amend yo 
ways, if you practice strict justice o: 
toward another, if you oppress not tl 
stranger, the fatherless, and the wido 
and shed not the innocent blood. . . 

Always the result was the same. “F 
I have spoken unto you, rising ear 
and speaking; but ye have not hear! 
ened.” The false gods prevailed. T! 
ways of justice and mercy were disr 
garded. The reckoning of doom pil 
high, until it toppled over and buri 
cities and countries and all the peop: 
History makes a poor bedtime story f 
people who don’t like bad dreams. 

History never tells us to be afraid 
some alien people, who know not G 
(who live in the Kremlin, maybe 
Such people become God’s instrume 
for punishment of his own chosen or 
who are faithless. The ones to fear # 
ourselves, when we fail to take Go 
will very seriously. | 

God’s promise is never withdraw’ 
His power is not exhausted and his le! 
is not diminished. But basic to his uw: 
verse is the requirement of fidelity 
his way, which is not our way. Cho» 
ing our way, not his, is the whole st» 
of tragedy in our affairs. The story rv 
be told again, before our grandchild 
have all grown up. 


There is only one answer to this question! They must be the result of a plan you select 
during your earning years. 


Tomorrow's dollars have a magic power to overcome today’s worries — for with the 
assurance they will be at your disposal, you can plan to later do the things you most 
enjoy — to travel, to read the books you have been too busy to look at, to pursue your 
hobbies, to spend long hours with friends and neighbors. 


It's the soundest sort of satisfaction to know that you can retire — and that when you do, 
there will be an adequate income waiting for you — that will come to you every month 
as long as you live. A Lutheran Mutual Retirement Income policy will provide such an 
income at age 60 or 65. 


Ask you local Lutheran Mutual agent to present a plan for Retirement Income suited to 
your individual requirements. 


Founded 1879 ® WAVERLY, IOWA 


Without obligation, you may send me FREE copy of your 
“Retirement Income’ folder. 


OLD-LINE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 
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LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


The Man 
Behind 
The Reformation 


Books About Martin Luther 
His Life And His Times 


Road to Reformation $4.00 
by Boehmer 
: Translated by T. G. Tappert and 
The Works of Martin Luther JEW Debamten 
The most important writings of Martin Lu- A new study of young Martin Luther and 
ther translated from the original by a group the events leading to the Reformation. This 
of Lutheran scholars. In six volumes. Avail- book serves a great purpose in making a 
able at $3.00 a volume; $!8.00 the set. For study of the great Reformer more complete. 
a description of the volumes see The United Originally published in Germany, where it 
Lutheran Publication House Catalog. became a best seller, a translation is now 


offered by tne Muhlenberg Press. 


Niactimiste Mancteld $1.25 Martin Luther—The Story of His Life 
by Margaret R. Seebach by Elsie Singrnaster $1.00 


A fascinating account of the life of the 


ative bi y of he hich will : 
A narrative biography of Luther which wi Pea adan of uriehd HeALLoae chiinieeeeae 


appeal especially to the juvenile readers. Pte aca olde 
Martin Luther—The Man and His Work Luther's Correspondence $2.00 each 
by Arthur C. McGiffert $2.50 Translated and Edited by 


Preserved Smith and Charles M. Jacobs 
Two volumes of selected contemporary and 


A bold, vigorous and masterful study of 
the man whose heroic stand against the 
church of Rome changed the religious history personal correspondence of Martin Luther. 
This work will prove of great interest to the 
student of Martin Luther, his work and his 


times. Two Volumes. 


of this worldIt is one of the best word 
pictures yet printed of Martin Luther. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1817 Sumt 
Chicago II, III. Pittsburgh 22 Pa. Columbia 3, 


